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DOMESTIC SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
XI. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DOMESTIC WATER Supply. (Concluded.) 


OST of the repairs required at service 
pipes are caused by the freezing of 


most other details of plumbing work. 
It is also a matter in which ignorant 


frequently sin, as householders or 


posed situations much damage to prop- 
erty is caused by the effect of frost on plumbing work. It 


will, therefore, be instructive and useful to consider what | 


measures of prevention ought to be taken to avoid freezing 
of water pipes and plumbing apparatus. 

Much can be done by judicious planning and regard toa 
proper location of plumbing apparatus, tanks, fixtures, and 
supply pipes, when the work is first constructed. One should 
avoid all exposed corners of a building, and should put up 
plumbing fixtures only in rooms or closets to which heat can 
be supplied in winter time, either directly or else by keeping 
open, on extremely cold days, the doors to an adjoining warm 
apartment. Water pipes should never be run on the outside 
of walls or in places where they could be affected by frost. 
If necessarily placed where they are exposed, they should 
not come in direct contact with external walls, which are 
easily penetrated by the cold, but should be fitted up on 
boards nailed to narrow strips fastened to another board 
attached to the walls. The air space between protects the 
service pipes to some extent. It is well to plaster the wall in 
such a case and to fasten the boards to the plastering. In 
addition to this it may be well to wrap the pipes up with some 
non-absorbent, non-combustible, non-conducting material, 
such as felt, asbestos, or mineral wool. Cold or exposed places 
in basements or cellars, and spare rooms in upper floors, 
should not contain any service pipes. Such pipes should 
never run in front of cellar windows, especially at the north 
and west side of the house. In country or suburban resi- 
dences it is well to fasten the cellar doors before cold 
weather sets in, and to see to it that all windows are closed 
and broken windows repaired in order to retain the warmth 
of such places. The open arrangement of fixtures which I 
have recommended on sanitary grounds, is also of some use- 
fulness in preventing traps or supply pipes from freezing. 
For the same reason it is better to keep pipes out from be- 
tween joists, and to run them along ceilings of pantries, 
kitchen or the laundry where the temperature of air is 
generally higher. All pipes exposed to cold air currents in 
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pipes. This is a matter which house- | 
holders are more interested in than | 


plumbers or unscrupulous builders | 


WHOLE No. 
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| shafts are very liable to freeze unless suitably packed. 
| Where service pipes are run in chases or recesses in walls, or 


in vertical hollow flues between studs of partitions, it is very 
necessary that all up currents of air from the cellar be pre- 
vented, and all drafts cut off, by closing up the openings be- 
tween floor and ceilings, on all floors, with plaster of paris, or 
otherwise. This is a matter frequently neglected where 
plumbing is boxed up and hidden from view, and the conse- 
quence is the continuous freezing of pipes at every cold 


| spell, even if they are, to all appearance, properly located. 


But even where plumbing work is properly located and the 
pipes well arranged it may become necessary to observe certain 


| other precautions to prevent freezing of pipes. A popular 
tenants generally find @ut during the | 
first winter spent in a newly erected | 
residence. In cold climates and ex- | 


remedy, but one which I cannot approve, as it causes an enor- 
mous waste of water, is to keep some faucet open during cold 
nights, allowing the water to run into the fixture. This plan, 
while avoiding successfully one evil—the freezing of the sup- 
ply pipe—very often causes in the end the same serious annoy- 
ance, and often damage from overflow owing to the freezing 
of the waste or soil pipe. It has come to be usually regarded 


| as unobjectionable to locate soil or waste pipes in exposed or 


outer walls, the supposition being that, as they never contain 
any standing water, there is no danger of freezing. This is 
true, but it does frequently happen, where such pipes are put 
in exposed places, that a very slow, trickling flow of water 
from a faucet passes through the pipe and, becoming chilled, 
freezes and causes an obstruction to the soil pipe. Hence it 
is a wise precaution, before winter sets in, to examine all 
faucets and water fittings, and to repair those which are de- 
fective and dripping. It is also important to ascertain that 
all stop-cocks and shut-offs of any kind are in proper working 
order and readily accessible. If this is the case, the best pre- 
ventive measure against the freezing of pipes in very cold 
weather is the shutting off of the water supply, and the com- 
plete emptying of the pipes. It will now be apparent why I 
insisted upon the proper and careful grading of all service 
pipes so that they can be completely emptied. It will also be 
understood why sags or depressions in a line of water pipe of 
a house unoccupied during the winter season may cause the 
bursting of a pipe, and damage the ceiling when the water is 
again turned on in the spring. 

Where the system of water supply of a dwelling is arranged 
as described in the previous chapters, the emptying of the 
pipes is accomplished as follows: First, shut off the main 
street supply at the cellar wall, open the draw-off faucet (in 
case there is a stop and waste-cock the water runs out at the 
small waste hole) and turn open those faucets which are 
located on the rising main line. This last precaution is 
necessary in order to completely drain the pipes. House- 
holders often simply shut off the main supply, forgetting to 
empty the pipes, which consequently remain full of water, and 
freeze. The next thing to do is to empty all pipes supplied 
from the tank. Where the latter is located in a warm corner, 


_ the water may be retained in the tank ; and the rising main is 
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cistern valve in the tank (see Fig. 39), and opening the lowest 
faucets when the pressure of air supplied through the air 
tube, which ought always to be provided, causes the water to 
flow out at the taps. If the tank must also be emptied, this 
should be done by means of the large blow-off pipe (see Fig. 
38), and not through a small service pipe, which may become 
partly or entirely choked with sediment from the tank. 

Tanks and cisterns should always be located where they 
cannot freeze, and so as to be easily accessible for inspection 
and cleaning. ‘Their overflow pipes, if carried into the open 
outside air, should be protected against cold drafts by a 
hinged flap-valve placed at the mouth of the pipe. The 
operation of cleaning should be performed at least every three 
months if drinking-water is drawn from the tank. It is 
better, however, to draw drinking-water at the pantry sink, 
which should be supplied from direct pressure. It is a good 
plan to fit a well-made cover over the top of a drinking-water 
cistern, but in this case aération should be provided for by 
carrying two pipes from top of tank to above the roof. The 
weight of a large tank should be properly distributed. Where 
the tank is located over a good room, or expensively decorated 
ceiling, a safe of sheet lead or zinc, with well turned up 
edges should be placed under the tank, and a large drip pipe 
run from it to over the nearest fixture, to discharge any 
accidental leakage. 

Regarding the best arrangement of the pipes outside of the 
house, it is well to follow the rule to lay all such service pipes 
sufficiently deep in the ground to be below frost level,—at 
least four feet in the New England States, and three feet in 
places not exposed to great cold. The connection with the 
street main should, of course, be equally deep, but where 
the main, as is sometimes the case, is only three feet deep 
the service pipe should be protected at the junction and 
turned down until it reaches a sufficient depth. In entering 
the foundation walls of a building, it is best to insert a 
wrought iron pipe of large bore, through which the service 
pipe may pass, wrapped securely in felting. 

It should be mentioned that it is best to avoid certain made 
grounds containing cinders or chemical refuse, or lime, or 
furnace ashes, for pipes of lead or wrought iron laid in such 
ground corrode rapidly. To avoid this, place pipes in clay 
puddle or envelop them in cement, or sand. 

A few matters in connection with domestic water supply 
have not been discussed ; for instance, the subject of house- 
hold filtration, and hydraulic motors for running sewing 
machines, also power motors for lifting water to the tank in 
the attic, such as caloric and gas engines, steam pumps, hand 
pumps, or finally windmills. I regret that the space at my 
disposal forbids my going at all into these subjects. 


A word in conclusion to my readers. I have in this series 
on “ Domestic Sanitary Appliances,” endeavored to describe 
the best plumbing fixtures at present available, and have 
given full directions as to how to supply these fixtures in the 
best manner with water. In writing these articles, I have 
spoken of an imaginary couple building a residence and 
seeking advice as to sanitary arrangements, and [ have given 
just such advice as I am constantly called upon to give in 
my professional practice as consulting engineer for sanitary 
works. It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to state that, hav- 
ing no pecuniary interest in any plumbing appliances, or fit- 
ting or system, I was able to make my description free and 
impartial, and without feeling myself biased by any personal 
interests or considerations. My series remains as yet incom- 
plete, and I regret that unforeseen circumstances render it 
impossible to finish it in Goop HousekEEPING. Those kind 


| 
emptied by closing the stop-cock at tank (see Fig. 40),* or the 


possibly find the continuation and conclusion of these 


_ articles in a book on “ Domestic Sanitary Appliances,” whic) 


*See Article VI. 


the writer hopes soon to publish, and which will, in additioy 
to matters treated in the preceding articles, discuss soil an | 
waste pipes, traps, sewage disposal, garbage, heating an | 
ventilation, and lighting of houses. 

—William Paul Gerhar’. 
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FRUIT JUICES. 

Fruit juices with just enough sugar in them to relieve their 
sharp tartness, seem much nicer than jelly with its fifty pc: 
cent of sugar. One of our little girls, who has frequent bi'- 
ious attacks, when her stomach will bear only certain kinds, 
of food, thinks so. 

Milk, mushes, eggs prepared in any way, she will not take, 
and if it were not for fruit juices and bread, upon which sh-« 
lives during such attacks, I should be puzzled what to pr 
pare that would nourish her and yet not be refused by he: 
weak or over sensitive stomach. 

I have jusi finished canning several quarts of ripe fruit 
juice against such times of need. 

I heat the berries—raspberries or currants—press an! 
strain as I would in making jelly. Bring the juice to a boil, 
after adding one cup of sugar to three pints of juice. Can 
the same as berries. I always drop a silver spoon into m\ 
glass jars, to make sure that the scalding liquid shall no: 
break them. 

For convenience, I always seal these fruit juices in pin: 
jars, and think it well to do so, since a convalescing patient 
may tire or not be able to empty a larger can before the un 
sealed juice should spoil. 

Freed of seeds, fruit juices are invaluable in correctiny 
deranged bowels. They relieve constipation and check 
diarrhcea. This seems a contradiction, but personal obser 
vation justifies the statement. 

I was not afraid to give my nine months old baby, breai 
softened with these juices, when I fourid milk nauseated her, 
the child having inherited a strong antipathy against it, anc 
though my other children have been “bread and milk 
babies,” she has always been a bread and fruit juice baby. 

A pint can of red, ripe currants or raspberry juice, tart, 
thick as cream with flavor and sunshine, and fresh as when 
swelling the ripe berry on the stem, is just the gift to send an 
invalid or convalescing friend who is heartily tired of her 
moulds of insipid, sweetish jellies. 

—Clarissa Potter. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE GIRL IN KITCHEN. 


The girl in the kitchen sits all alone, 
In her work-worn, faded clothes ; 
With only the night to call her own, 
With only the wind to voice her woes. 
Il. 
The kitchen girl, like a pinioned dove, 
Has a heart grown heavy and slow; 
For a father’s kiss and a mother’s love 
Are the dim-like visions of long ago. 
III. 
The kitchen girl has love as true 
As the maid in the drawing room ; 
And her poor heart aches as her thoughts pursue 
Their faded fancies athwart the gloom. 
IV. 
But the Christ who lay in the manger straw, 
Will find in the kitchen even His own; 
A girl as pure as the saints, who draw 
In a reverent circle about His throne. 


—Charles Knowles Bolton. 
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FALL CANNING, PRESERVING AND PICKLING. 


RELISHES, PRESERVES AND PICKLES. 


N closing these articles on making relishes, pre- | 
we will mention first, that olden 


serves, etc., 
favorite, 
Pumpkin Sweet Pickles. 


pickle. As pumpkin shrinks considerably in 
cooking, allowance must be made for this when 


trate, then scald in the following syrup: To one 
quart of vinegar allow two pounds of sugar and 
one teacupful molasses, one teaspoonful cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful cloves, one teaspoonful 
ginger. Let pumpkin remain in this half an 
hour, or until it reaches the boiling point, then 
remove with perforated skimmer and place in jars. Boil syrup 
unti! reduced enough to cover the pickles; pour over while hot. 
Keep in a cool cellar. 


Purnpkin Marmalade 

Is much relished by some people. Peel and stew pumpkin, then 
rub ‘through a sieve. Add to pumpkin an equal quantity of apple 
pulp —sour apples are best—and to six teacupfuls of this mixture 
three teacupfuls of sugar, two lemons and one large orange cut 
very fine, also grated rind of same. Stew until rich and thick, 
stirring constantly, then put away in covered jelly glasses. 
Apple-Lemon Preserves 

Are very nice. Peel and cut in quarters sound sweet apples. 
Add to each quart of cut apples two sliced lemons and three tea- 
cupiuls of sugar, dissolved in hot water enough to melt it. Add 
apple and lemon to this syrup and stew until tender, then place in 
small jars or cans. 

Apple Catsup 

Is a very fine accompaniment to roast or stewed meats. Stew 
apples in as little water as possible until very tender, then press 
through a sieve. To seven teacupfuls apple pulp add one and one 
half teacupfuls sugar, one teaspoonful mustard, one teaspoonful 
pepper, one teaspoonful cloves, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful ginger, and two medium sized onions chopped very 
fine. Beat well together, then add one tablespoonful salt and four 
teacupfuls vinegar. Stir until well blended together, then boil one 
hour and bottle while hot. After filling nearly full of catsup, add 
vinegar enough to bottle to fill it, then cover or seal. The vinegar 
over catsup excludes air and prevents mold. This is a very fine 
catsup. 

‘tomato chowchow is much nicer made late in the fall as 
possible. Tomatoes may easily be kept until November if 
pulled by the roots when a severe frost threatens them and 
hung in a cool cellar. 

Tomato Chowchow. 

Chop very fine one peck of green tomatoes, ten large onions, 
one large or two small heads of firm white cabbage; add to this 
three teacupfuls sugar, three green peppers chopped very fine, one 


teaspoonful cloves, two teaspoonfuls cinnamon, one teaspoonful | 


ginger, one teaspoonful mustard, two tablespoonfuls salt, and vine- 
gar enough to saturate the mass well. Place on the fire and scald 
until tender, but not too soft. Keep in jars in a cool cellar, but do 
not place a weight on, as this causes the chowchow to mold. 
Cabbage Chowchow. 

To two heads of finely chopped cabbage add one dozen onions 
chopped fine, two green peppers, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful cloves, one teaspoonful mustard, one teaspoonful gin- 
ger, two teacupfuls sugar. Mix all well together, then pour boiling 
hot vinegar over, to saturate the mass well. 

Pickled Onions, 

Choose for this purpose rather small onions; peel, and scald in 
weak salted water, one teaspoonful salt to a quart of water; when 
tender, remove and drain well; then pack in a jar, and pour over 
them vinegar prepared and spiced as follows: To each quart of vin- 
egar add two teacupfuls sugar, one teaspoonful each of cloves, cin- 
namon, allspice, mustard and ginger; heat to boiling point and pour 
over onions while hot. The pickles will be fit for use in two weeks, 


| fine, after boiling until tender. 
Peel pumpkin and cut in convenient strips for | 


cutting into strips. Steam until a fork will pene- | 
| the mass well, add to it one teacupful of sugar, and pour over the 


same as other if to directions 
will keep well. Celery seed is a nice addition to onion pickles or 


| to chowchow. 


When material for chowchow or pickle making is scarce, a 
very palatable relish for the table may be made as follows: 

Chop one large beet, one large carrot, and one large onion-very 
Add to mixture one teacupful 
chopped raw cabbage, one teaspoonful pepper (scant), one tea- 
spoonful (full) of cinnamon, one even teaspoonful each of cloves, 
allspice and mustard, one tablespoonful of celery seed, or two 
stalks of finely chopped celery. Heat enough vinegar to saturate 


vegetables while boiling hot. 


This chowchow is fit for use immediately, and may be made 
at any time of year, in winter time especially, as may also 
onion pickles, apple catsup, and pumpkin sweet pickles. 

We cannot forbear giving a recipe for canning squash or 
pumpkin before concluding this article. 

Peel squash or pumpkin and cut in small pieces; stew until ten- 
der; mash very fine with potato masher; add no seasoning. Pre- 
pare cans by wrapping a wet towel around each, fill with the hot 
squash and seal. 

It will keep perfectly, and is always ready to heat and sea- 
son for the table, or to make into pies or puddings. It is so 
far superior to the “canned squash” sold, that no one will 
regret the time spent in preparing it. 

It is well for every housekeeper to thoroughly acquaint 
herself with the art of canning. Home-canned chicken, 
meat, and mince meat, as well as fruit and vegetables, will 
well repay by their superiority. A good supply of canned 


meats, fruit and vegetables will enable those at a distance 
from market to avoid a monotonous bill of fare. 
_—Mary Currier Parsons. 


Original in HouskKEEPING. 
THE BUMBLE BEE’S SECRET. 


“It’s so strange, Kate, you never heard before 
When a bumble-bee flies into your door, 

That somebody’s coming this way ? 
My grandmother always said that there’d be 
Company surely for dinner or tea. 

I’ve noticed it too in my day.” 


“Child, get the broom and drive him right out, 
And then the somebody may turn about, 
And leave us alone this time 
I’ve churning and baking and lots to do— 
As busy a day as ever I knew— 
This minute the clock’s striking nine!” 


Aunt Martha went off to her pan of dough, 
While sweet Katie saw the bumble-bee go 
Right into the very best room. 
Tom’s coming, I know, if the bumble bee goes, 
Perhaps he’ll turn back, nobody knows,” 
So she went and put up the broom. 


Down through the lane, which was shady and green, 
Tom on his quiet bays at noon-time was seen. 

He stopped just to water ‘‘ old White.” 
Pretty Katie peeped out, saw Uncle John, 
While the old horse drank, insisting upon 

Tom’s staying and taking a bite. 


While the men were “ nooning ”’ under the trees 
And good Aunt Martha was turning her cheese 
Kate and Tom were having a chat. 
On the white-rose, by the window that grew, 
Hearing some secrets that nobody knew, 
The bumble-bee quietly sat. 


He’ll never tell, and neither will I, 
There’ll be a wedding—you’ll hear, by and by. 
And right in that very best room. 
And Katie’s so glad the bumble-bee flew 
That day in the door, and I[ am, aint you? 
How lucky she put up the broom! 
—Susan Teall Perry. 
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DELUSIONS AND SNARES. 


$1.00 = 100 CENTS. 


gent reader of current literature does 
not light upon a fresh article per- 
suading its public that by proper 
management, one dollar can be made 
4) to do the work of two. These make a 
‘double appeal. Every woman loves a 
bargain. If she can by waste and 
-wear of her own body save a few 
cents she will do it, at the cost of 
doctors’ bills for a month. Her own 
health and strength count as nothing 
before the virtue of economy. And 
something of the love of establishing 
her own wisdom by getting the better of her neighbor and 
perhaps of the shop-keeper himself, is apparently wrought 


into the structure of the sex. We do love a bargain. Mrs. | 


Toodles is only an exaggerated type of womankind. 

Side by side with this passion, lie both a real and a fancied 
necessity for making two dollars out of one. ‘The number of 
people who are trying to live comfortably on day's wages is 
very great in this country, where despite all the strikers, the 
workingman comes nearer to the scale of the middle class 
than anywhere else in the world. And the present craze for 
what is called “sthetic living,” “high art in the smallest 
things,” “the beautiful in daily life,” has deliberately set up 
a false and dangerous standard. It cannot be actually reached 
except by means of a large fortune, and the attempts to do it 
on lesser means, have created a meretricious style of living 
which is much more disastrous to taste and morals than bare 


rooms and ugly dressing could ever be. This fashion—for | 
fashion it is, and nothing better—has followed the usual law, | 


and created an imagined necessity for Turkey red and brass 
nails in the smallest houses, in anxious emulation of the India 
silk and antique furnishings of the Queen Anne mansion. If 
these things must be, then it must also appear how they can 
be procured for smal] money, and, as I have said, a rich crop 
of articles is constantly appearing, full of deluding promise. 
It cannot be that these are harmless ‘They must do mischief. 
There are before me three different articles, gathered from 
widely different sources, and at considerable periods of time, 
but taken entirely at random. One is the result of a prize 
offered by a leading journal and supposed to contain authentic 
information. I do not doubt that before this, more than one 
young couple has plunged into debt in the impossible attempt 
to make “a comfortable, bright and inviting” home, by the 
methods proposed in that paper. Another purports to be the 
experience of a bride who furnished a seven-room flat in a man- 
ner little short of miraculous. Woe be unto the bride who at- 
tempts a like problem, encouraged by this ‘experience ” so 


carefully set forth! The third is a specious and deluding ad- | 


vertisement, fit to attract the most wary, and only to be proved 
a mirage by experience. Curiously enough these three les- 
sons in cheap furnishing, collected without the least reference 
to each other, and months—even years—apart, are all arrayed 
upon the basis of five hundred dollars. ‘They will serve as 
illustrations of a whole class of similar literature, all of it with 
just enough truth to give it the appearance of reality, but so 
mixed with imagination as to create a whole which must cause 
bitter disappointment to those who act upon it. If I can per- 
suade any reader to look twice at a plan which proposes to 
make a dollar purchase more than one hundred cents worth, 
I am sure I shall prevent some mistakes and help to remedy 
what seems to be a serious evil. 

The kitchen is not the place where the zsthetic furnisher | 


CARCELY a day passes that the dili- | 


= 
begins, nevertheless it is the most necessary of all the apa 
ments, and the one whose homely furnishings eat up a lar. 
share of any given sum appropriated to the household. I 
us see what our ladies of figures do with that. My bri 
bought a pine table for $1.50 and four chairs for $2.50, whi! 
the lady of the prize was a little more fortunate ; she procur d 
the table “ with the white top so dear to every housewife, aid 
the needful chairs,” including one more expensive than t! 
rest, for $3.50. This is an excellent example of the mingl d 
truth and fiction in these articles. It is true you can buy ; 
pine table for $1.50, but it will not be the variety ‘so dear 
every housewife.” It will be scarcely larger than a stand and 
both wood and workmanship will be so poor that mistress and 
servant will rue the day it entered her door. A suitable 
kitchen table whose white top will remain white, and which 
will not fall apart in the using, and large enough to hold the 
necessary articles for even a small family, costs never less 
than $3.00 and often more. Even the glorious advertiseme )t 
realizes this, and although offering startling inducemenis, 
asks $6.00 for the table and but three chairs. One of the 
‘women in question carpeted the room at thirty-five cents a 
yard, but a carpet in a kitchen is such an obvious absurdity 
that it may be passed over entirely. One authority procured 
a “large supply of pots, pans, kettles, spice, sugar and coffee 
boxes, with the numberless small articles necessary,” for 
$5.00. ‘The other included the pots, pans and iron kettles wiih 
her stove, but she bought an elaborate list of the other arti- 
cles, including a kneading board, knives, forks, spoons, be:'- 
| ers and strainers for $3.00, adding the sum of $6.50 for tuls, 
_ buckets, wash and ironing boards, flatirons, efe. What may 
not be included in that seductive etcetera? The five dollar 
lady seems to have included all these appurtenances of her 
laundry in the original sum which was also to furnish an 
elaborate outfit for the pantry. The impossibility of this last 
statement is evident, but not quite so much so the other. ‘The 
snare and delusion in this instance, lies in both quantity and 
quality. A knife which will come out of the handle on thie 
_ second day may be bought for less money than one which will 
| last years; and one tin pail may be made to serve as oatme:! 
boiler and milk pan, but it is hardly a “large supply” of 
| dishes for such uses. After this paper was already written, 
Goop HOovusEKEEPING published a list of articles “actually 
necessary” to furnish the kitchen of a small family. The list 
was prepared by a high authority, who prides herself upon her 
skill ateconomy. I have taken the trouble to have the cost 
of this list estimated by a competent hand, at reasonable 
prices—neither the highest, nor those of the five cent store. 
That part of the list which Catherine Owen declares “ necs- 
sary”’ for small and moderate housekeeping amounts to more 
than $45, while the extras which she considers desirable cost 
fully $15 in addition. Now I know a household can be kept 


oT 


in comfort many a year without all the utensils considered in- 


dispensable in this list, but I know also that $5 or at the most 
$1o will cover the full amount that could properly be omitte: 
from it, and still furnish a kitchen comfortably, to say nothing 


_ of ampler and more luxurious needs. But these are the things 


which the young housekeeper is persuaded can be bought for 
five or eight dollars in large and generous quantity. 
We linger too long in the kitchen. Passing to the dining- 


room we have some further extraordinary statements. Tlie 
_ imagination runs riot on dishes, but what shall we say of furni- 


ture? The extension table and chairs must evidently be for- 


| tunately bought or they will rise much above the modest limits 


assigned them; but the necessaries being out of the way, it is 
proposed to buy for this room, that it may be a pleasant me«'t- 
ing place for the family, hanging bookshelves, easy chai's, 
and a table with drawers and shelves beneath—all for $:>! 
Such a statement as this differs very little from an actu. l 
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swindle. I am sure you cannot buy such shelves anywhere— 
except the patent, portable variety—for less than $3, at least 
if ‘sey are to have the strength and capacity to hold any 
books. What kind of a table with shelves and drawers can 
you buy for four dollars? And that leaves $3 for the easy 
ch. irs, of which there must be at least two to account for the 
plural number. Or average your puzzle in another way. Buy 
your shelves at a ninety-nine cent store,—it is difficult, but 
suppose you succeed. Buy the phenomenal chairs for $5 
-pece,—for no variety of “easy chairs” can be bought for 
less,—and you are already in debt one dollar, and no table at 
all’ I leave this particular question to those persons who 
have successfully put the famous eight guests into the seven 
rooms. and hurry away from this nightmare, to take rest on 
the parlor sofa. 

(Of all the list this article of furniture is the most remark- 
able. The bride procured a Turkish lounge covered with raw 
sil! in Persian designs for $18, and a tete-a-tete to match for 
s7. she further purchased two “lovely easy chairs” for $5 
sach, in the same style. 


The undoubted authority bought | 


her sofa for $15, and added to it a large upholstered chair for 
$8. She made this room attractive also, with a fascinating | 


set of book-shelves standing on the floor, and a square table 
wiih a shelf underneath; for the two she paid e/even dollars. 
The bride had a library, but it contained no book-case. Her 
great achievement was curtains, of which she had three pairs 
—making at the least eighteen yards—of crimson and old 
gold Canton flannel, for six dollars. Canton flannel is just 
now quoted in the cheapest market lower than ever before, 


at fifty-three cents a yard, which would make those curtains | 
cost more than half as much again; but this is a mere trifle | 
compared with those sofas, and tables, and shelves and easy- | 
| beauty for any length of time. Iam certain that you cannot 
| get the effect of elegance without paying for it; and while 


chairs. I speak feelingly, for allured by these specious sug- 
gestions, I actually tried to furnish a room on this scale! | 


should be afraid to give the eventual cost of very moderate 


purchases of the articles described by these writers. I speak 
with some assurance however, when I say that upholstered 
easy-chairs cannot be bought, in the white, as the uphols- 
terer’s phrase is, for $5; that $10 and $15, and $20 are 
moderate prices for them ; that raw silk coverings are difficult 
to find at less than $2 a yard, even if they are jute, while cre- 
tonne costs $3. Easy chairs require from two or three yards 
at the least, and sofas more often require four yards. Let me 
dwell a moment on the easy chairs. There is a variety covered 
with enamel cloth and without any springs whatever, which 
can be bought for $5, but they are not kept at all by reputable 
houses. They are such shams that they are never known to 
last more than six months. Turkish lounges at eighteen dollars 
—ihis is what I sought far and wide. Let any one who has tried 
to buy a sofa, or a lounge, or to manufacture a box lounge at 
home, rise up and tell the cost thereof. But let no inexperi- 
enced young woman think to get this sofa for any such price. 
Let her look for the plainest of book-cases standing on the 
floor, at less than $8 or $10. She may find them, though I 
know not where, but the sum proposed for these shelves and 
ai' elaborate table is $10. A sofa—not a tufted lounge—is 
very cheap and most uncomfortable at $i5, but it is here pro- 
pv sed to buy the sofa and the large easy-chair for $23; and in 


sik, for $17. What is to be said of such statements in arti- 
cles intended to teach the ignorant on the important matter 
of expenses preliminary to housekeeping ? 

| pass more rapidly over the bed-rooms, though they are 
even worse pitfalls, because not quite so apparent. These 
are to be furnished among other things, with mirrors at $2. 
Let us pity the sorrows of the poor old guest who must shave 
himself in a 22x13 mirror of the quality procurable for this 
price! But he may sleep in an Eastlake bedstead fitted with 


| expensive. 


| those of tame ducks. 
the other case, the sofa, and two easy chairs covered with raw | 


springs, hair mattrass and pillows—if they will admit of sleep 
—with an easy conscience, for the whole outfit will have cost 
his host only twenty-eight dollars! A servant’s room may, 
indeed, be fitted out with “a full suite of furniture, mattrass 
and pillows,” for $21, but an elaborate calculation cannot 
succeed in extending this full suite of furniture beyond a bed- 
stead, a very small bureau with an infinitesimal hanging glass, 
and three chairs. It could not by any possibility include 
either washstand or table. I cannot stop for such trifles as 
escritoires at $3, tall screens for $1.60, and ice tablecloths for 
$1.50. And I do not know as it is surprising to find that one 
halt dozen napkins are considered sufficient quantity for this 
menage. 

It is barely possible that these articles, each and all of them, 
have been bought, at sometime, somewhere, for these prices. 
I do not believe it, but I will not denyit. It is not true, how- 
ever, that these are the ordinary usual sums at which such 
furnishings can be procured; much less is it true that articles 
bought for such sums would be either comfortable or eco- 
nomical. Every one would be a sham, and would speedily 
prove itself so, and thereby most extravagant. ‘The glamour 
of comfort and luxury spread over these imaginary apartments 
by the lavish use of adjectives, is their most dangerous feature. 

I must further devote a single word to a little different class 
of articles, still more enticing, but even more deluding. 
These are the directions for making elaborate furniture at 
home. I doubt if it is ever possible to drape packing boxes 
with cambric and dainty muslin adorned with ribbon bows, at 
a trifling cost. I doubt if you can manufacture box lounges 
without paying well for the material. I doubt if a floor painted 
by the lady of the house, in squares with autumn leaves and 
lilies of the valley in each square, will remain a thing of 


beauty is not synonymous with cost, awsthetics are invariably 
A tithe of the time and talent which are worse 
than wasted in devising illusive schemes for cheap elabora- 
tion, if spent in teaching the world real simplicity, would be 
of incalculable value, in more ways than one. We need to 
learn how to go without more than to learn how to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

—Anna L. Dawes. 


MARKETING FOR FOWLS AND GAME. 

The old way of testing a fowl’s tenderness or toughness, by 
yanking it at the wing to see whether the skin directly underneath 
tears or not, doesn’t amount to much, and, moreover, spoils the 
prepossession of the bird for the next investigator, in case you 
don’t want to buy. General appearances are better to judge by. 
If a turkey, for instance, is young, the legs will be black and 
smooth, the eyes lively and the feet flexible. - If old, the eyes will 
be sunken and the feet dry. In choosing hens, see that their legs 
and combs are limber, which means that they are young. If the 
legs and combs are rough and stiff, they are old, but may be good 
enough for a pie or soup A young goose will have a yellow bill 
and limber feet. An old goose will have both bill and feet red and 
dry. Ducks, if young, will be limber-footed ; if fat, hard and thick 
on the lower part of the body. The same rule applies to wild 
ducks, whose feet, though, are red, besides being smaller than 
Game can be just as easily selected, if you 
know how, which most folks don’t. Partridges, for instance, if 
young, will have black bills and yellow legs; if old, white bills and 
blue legs. All old fowls, indeed, both domesticated and old, may 
likewise be told by their hard, rough, or dry feet. Hares and rab- 


| bits, if young, will be white and stiff, with ears that will tear like 


brown paper; if old, the flesh will be dark, the body limber, and 
the ears tough. The same conditions may be kept in mind in the 
selection of squirrels, save that the flesh, which is always more or 
less dark, must be judged by smoothness and firmness as indicating 
youngness, while the old ones will be limber and flimsy.—NVew 
York Sun. 
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FISH, ITS VALUE AND SERVICE AS FOOD. 
How To Cook AnD SERVE Ir. 

O housekeeper is thoroughly acquainted 
with the art of cooking, who does not 
know something of the elements of f« od, 
and the purpose it serves when taken 

> into the system. It is not the quantity 
that is eaten, that gives strength and 
nourishment, but the quality, and it is 
particularly important that every wife 
and mother should know just what food 

will best supply the real needs of her 
growing family, as the more perfectly it 
is adapted to its wants, the more vigor- 
ous the body, and the more perfect the 
development of muscle, nerve and brain. A variety of whole- 
some food is nearly always available. Knowledge only is 
necessary to choose that best suited to our individual wants. 

Of the mode of selecting and cooking properly some of the 

most healthful articles of diet in common use, we now pro- 

pose to give directions. 

Fish, we learn from good authority, is pound for pound as 
nutritious as beef or mutton, it is more readily digested, and 
it nourishes the organism more thoroughly and with less 


physical inconvenience than the flesh of warm blooded ani- | 


mals. It is not generally understood that there are two dis- 
tinct classes of fish. In one class the oil and fat are distribu- 
ted throughout the flesh, the mackerel and salmon are of 
this variety, while in the other there are separate parts, and 
if the fish is not cooked and eaten as a whole, these impor- 
tant parts are wasted. In cleaning fish as little as possible 
should be removed, attention to this point is of the highest 
importance. 


To be palatable and wholesome fish must be fresh. In | 


buying them select those with eyes full and bright, gills a 
clear red, and the bodies stiff. When fish is in season the 
muscles are firm, and they cook white and curdy, when out 
of season, they are transparent and bluish. The white varie- 
ties are least nutritious; and the oily kinds the most difficult 
of digestion. 

As soon as possible after fish are caught they should be 
cleaned, and to do this properly lay them on a dry table, and 
remove the scales, which may be loosened by pouring on hot 
water, then cut open, and scrape out the entrails. Wash with 
cold water, using only what is necessary for cleanliness. 
Never soak fish in water, as it injures the flavor, but sprinkle 
with salt and put on ice until ready to cook. 

There is a great variety of fish in different portions of our 
country, which when properly prepared form a great addition 
to the table. It is well to know the best mode of cooking 
each kind. Bluefish is excellent boiled or baked; sea bass 
boiled ; sheephead is always baked. Salmon can be either 
baked or boiled, also shad. As a rule very large fish are best 
boiled, medium sized baked, and small ones fried. 

Fish should always be thoroughly cooked, being unpala- 
table when underdone. In boiling allow five or ten minutes 
to the pound according to the thickness; the addition of a 
little salt and vinegar to the water in which fish is boiled is an 
improvement. In boiling fish, plunge it in boiling water and 


then let it simmer until done. For cooking fish, a fish kettle | 


is almost indispensable ; but if the kitchen is not supplied 
with one, wrap in acloth, lay in a large plate, and set ina 
kettle. When done it may be lifted out gently by the cloth 


and laid onadish. Steaming isa better mode of cooking | 


fish than boiling. 
In boiling salmon care should be taken to hit on the medi- 
um between redness and dry.css; half done salmon is unfit 
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to eat, while overdone it loses all its flavor. One of the mos 
essential things in serving fish, is to have it very hot, and 
quickly dished, so it may go to the table at once. 

Garnishes for fish are parsley, sliced beets, lemon, fried 
smelts, lobster coral and pickles. 

The following recipes for cooking fish, and preparing 
sauces to eat with it will be useful to housekeepers: 

Fried Fish. 

Fried fish has fallen into disgrace because of its greasy taste: 
but there are some varieties that are so much better fried than iy 
other forms, if properly done, that it is worth while for every cook 
to learn how to fry. One great secret of having fish cooke1 in 
this way, eatable and wholesome is to use an abundance of grease, 
if not entirely covered while cooking, it will be greasy, poor in 
taste and color, but if dropped in plenty of boiling hot lard the 
fish will be crisp and dry upon the outside and the inside firm and 
well flavored. To prepare fish for frying, wipe them dry witha 
towel, sift flour or meal on them, dip in beaten egg, and ro!l in 
cracker crumbs which have been mixed with salt and pepper, 
Parsley, water cress, sliced lemon or grated horse radish are the 
most suitable garnishes for fried fish. 

Boiled Bluefish. 

Put a fish kettle with boiling water on the stove, put the fis!) in, 
there should just be enough water to cover it, add a little salt, and 
set the kettle on the back of the stove where it will simmer, al- 
lowing ten minutes for each pound. Skim occasionally. Whea 
the skin of the fish is cracked it is done. Make a sauce, by 
mixing a tablespoonful of corn starch toa paste. Add to it a pint 
| of the water in which the fish was boiled. Put on the fire and 
boil, flavor with lemon juice and two tablespoonfuls of mushroom 
catsup, salt and pepper. Take the fish up ona hot dish. Garnish 
with sprigs of parsley, and slices of hard boiled eggs, pour the 
| sauce around the fish, and send to the table very hot. 

Baked Salmon, Shad or Pickerel. 

Lay the fish in a dripping pan with very little hot water. The 
fish should be filled with a nice dressing of bread crumbs, sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and herbs. Bake slowly for two hours, 
baste frequently with butter and hot water. Lobster sauce is best 
with salmon. To make it, take the coral from a lobster and pound 
in a mortar with butter, add milk thickened with cornstarch, set 
on the fire five minutes, season with salt and pepper. 

With the other varieties of baked fish tartare sauce is lest. 
Make it by the following recipe: Take the yolks of two hard- 
| boiled eggs, a gill of salad oil, a tablespoonful of good vinegar, half 
a teaspoonful of mustard, salt and pepper. Mix all together and 
add a tablespoonful of chopped gherkins or capers if preferre:. 
To Roast Shad. 

Fill the fish with rich dressing, sew it up, and tie it on a board, 
cover with bread crumbs, a little salt and pepper, and place beiore 
the fire. When one side is done turn it, dish and serve hot with 
drawn butter. 

To Cook Halibut. 

Boil one pound of halibut, chop fine and add eight eggs well 
beaten, and one cup of butter, season with salt and pepper. Put 
in a stew pan and cook until the eggs are done. Serve on hot toast. 
Fish Chowder. 

Fry a few slices of salt pork, cut the fish in small pieces, pare 
| and slice some potatoes, add a chopped onion. Place in layers in 
the kettle. Season with salt and pepper. Stew one hour overa 
slow fire. 

Fish a la Creme. 

Boil a firm fish, remove the bones, pick in small pieces. Mix 
| one pint of cream with two tablespoonfuls of flour, one onion, half 
a teacupful of butter. Seton the fire and stir until thick as cus- 
tard. Fill a baking dish alternately with the fish and pounded 
crackers, bake half an hour. 

Scalloped Fish. 

Boil four pounds of any large firm fish, when cold pick to pieces, 
make a mayonnaise dressing, using celery, cayenne pepper and 
salt. Serve on large lettuce leaves. 
| French Fish Stew. 
| Boil the fish. Stew together in a sauce pan one chopped © 1ion, 

and a wineglassful of olive oil, pour over the fish. Then mix the 
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yolks of three eggs, the juice of two lemons and one table- 
sp onful of flour. Beat t ese together, and pour over the fish 
when nearly done, add ginger, pepper and salt to taste, stew five 
minutes. 

Fish Sauce. 

six hard boiled eggs, chopped fine and stirred into two cups of 
drawn butter. Let simmer, aad add one tablespoonfut of pepper 
sauce, two of minced parsley with a little thyme and salt. Pour 
over boiled fish, and garnish with sliced lemon. 

S:uce For Cod Fish. 

isoil a lobster and pick in pieces, with the coral mix in drawn 
butter and add one spoonful of walnut catsup, one sliced lemon, 
a tabiespoonful of grated horseradish, a little mace, salt and 
cayenne pepper. Boil one minute, strain and serve. 

Fish Sauce. 

rhree tablespoonfuls of butter, one wineglassful of vinegar, two 
of tomato and mushroom catsup, with pepper, salt and mustard. 
Stew ten minutes. 

Maitre d’Hotel Sauce. 

\dd to one teacupful of drawn butter, the juice of one small 
lemon, two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, same of minced 
onion, thyme, cayenne pepper and salt. Beat well while sim- 
mering. This sauce is excellent with all kinds of fish. 

Caper Sauce For Fish. ; 

Chop one tablespoonful of capers very fine, and mix with salt, 
p-pper and one ounce of cold butter, beat well and serve. 
Mushroom Sauce For Fish. 

Gather fresh mushrooms, break in small pieces, and sprinkle 
with salt, when the juice is extracted strain and boil with a little 
ginger and pepper. 

Anchovy Sauce. 

Soak eight anchovies in cold water for several hours, cut up and 
stew in alittle water for twenty minutes. Strain into one teacupful 
o! drawn butter. Pour in a sauce pan and set on the fire. Beat it 
until it comes to a boil, pour in to a sauce tureen. Squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and sprinkle with cayenne pepper. 

—Liliza R. Parker. 
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Sweet are the songs of youth 
When the morning of life is fair. 
Tuneful the lay, insooth, 
When the heart has no load to bear, 
Pleasing the lark’s notes fall 
As it soars aloft in the skies ; 
But sweetest of all is the plaintive call 
Of the swan before it dies. 


Songs of the hearts’ sad hours— 
Then the sweetest of notes have birth— 
Are like the odor of flowers 
Which are trampled low in the earth; 
On deep heart cords they play, 
Are into other lives infused, 
And the grass of a day, which crush’ed lay, 
Is sweeter for being bruised. 


Each night when the breezes late, 
Blowing in from the western seas, 
Up through the Golden Gate, 
And stirring the tops of the trees, 
Come to a simple mound, 
Where the daisies in clusters spread, 
They kiss the ground where the singer found 
The rest he coveted. 


‘Born unto Singing” Thou, 
Who wast doomed to sorrow and strife, 
Won for thy weary brow 
No laurel to wear during life. 
Greater the tribute, far, 
Of the hearts responsive thrill 
To some touching song, vibrating along, 
When the singer’s voice is still. 


—Henry Miller Bissell, 
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ABOUT INEXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPING, 


AND TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 


Y trouble all came from the fact that 


4 my mother was a very smart woman,— 
S| zy “smart” in the New England sense of 
__the word, “active, efficient, vigorous.” 


] She would do more work in a given 
iy length of time than any woman I have 
ever known. Her washing was on the 
lines, of a Monday morning, before her 
neighbors had cleared away their break- 
fast dishes. Ironing, baking, and clean- 
ing were disposed of in regular suc- 
cession in the same energetic manner. 
There was nothing left for any one else to do, even if they 
could have worked fast enough or well enough to suit her, 
which was doubtful; at least we girls, Stella and I, could 
not. She did not want us in the kitchen, would not have us 
there “bothering around,” as she frequently told us. We 
were both quite expert needlewomen and she very gladly 
turned over to us the family sewing, only too thankful to be 
rid of all care of it, and to be left in undisputed possession of 
her favorite realm, the kitchen. 

“But how am I ever to learn to cook if you won’t let 
me practice?’’ I sometimes asked after vainly soliciting 
the privilege of trying some experiment in baking or 
cooking. 

“ You'll know enough if you ever have a home of your own,” 
was her usual reply, “if not, there’s time enough to learn 
then, so just stick to your sewing and leave me to do my part 
of the work.” 

The more frequently I was denied the more anxious I be- 
came to try; probably had she kept me at work in the kitchen 
I should have thought it the most tiresome drudgery imagin- 
able. ‘Time passed and Stella was sixteen and I eighteen 
before either of us had done more than make a loaf of bread, 
or cook one or two meals. Mother never left home for 
more than a day at atime, and then everything was cooked 
and left ready for us. We failed to appreciate her labors be- 
cause we had never known what it was to want for anything 
she could do for us. But one day in January there came a 
hasty summons for her to come immediately to Meriden; 
Aunt Mary was dangerously sick. ‘There was no opportunity 
for extra preparations before leaving this time. With a score 
of parting injunctions to do “thus and so,” and not to forget 
“this and that and the other,” mother hurried away, and Stella 
and I, for the first time, were left undisputed queens of the 
kitchen. The remaining members of our family were my 
father and a brother older than I, both of whom worked ina 
factory a mile and a half from home. They were gone from 
half past six in the morning until the same hour at night, so 
there was no one to witness our experiments or comment on 
our failures. 

The first day we were content to put the house in order, 
and cook only what mother had provided for our six o’clock 
dinner,—no, supper we always called it, even if it were a 
regular dinner. No mishap occurred except when I went to 
“set” the table. I looked around for the plate of baked ap- 
ples, which were a part of every meal at this season of the 
year; none were to be found, though I felt sure I had heard 
mother tell Stella, the last thing before she left, to put some 
in the oven. 

“Where are the baked apples, Stella?” 

“Tn the——Oh, my!” 

She darted across the floor and opening the oven door took 
out a blackened mass, which would have required quite a 
stretch of the imagination to believe was ever a plate of baked 
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apples. 
fine beginning to our long coveted housekeeping. 


“T put them in there at 9 o’clock and forgot all about | 
them,” Stella said, with such a rueful countenance that I could | 


but laugh. 

“Well, scrape them in the ashes and we'll see, to-morrow, 
if we can scour off the plate. We won’t say anything about 
it,” I said magnanimously. “That is only mistake number 
one; it will be my turn next.” 

And I think it was—most decidedly. The next morning I 
was all ambition to see what a nice housekeeper I could be. 
My first attack was upon the cooking-stove; that must be 
blacked until it shone as bright as the one in the parlor. I 
had succeeded finely with the “Cinderella Liquid Polish” on 
that; it had been used when the stove was cold and it polished 
nicely. But the cook stove was nearly red hot, and no effort 
of mine would make that blacking adhere. I only burned 
my cloths and rubbed off the mixture as fast as I put it on. I 
was not to be conquered in that manner. It should stay on 
in some way—but how? That was the question I could not 
answer. There was no hope from the “ Cinderella,” that was 
plainly apparent, so I found mother’s “ Rising Sun” blacking 
and mixed it with water. But it only hissed, and bubbled, 
and popped off the stove like parched peas. 

“It shall stick,” I said desperately, as, heated and ex- 
hausted, I stopped to take breath. ‘What do you suppose 
mother does, Stella?” 

“T am sure I don’t know. 
makes it stick.” 

“She puts something else in, then, besides water, I know,” 
I responded dolefully, brushing my hair out of my eyes and 
leaving long black marks across my forehead. 

“Now I know,” Stella exclaimed briskly, as a new idea 
seemed to strike her. ‘I wasin Mrs. Humphrey’s yesterday, 
and she was blacking her cook-stove, which was very hot and 
all burned off on top, and what she put on smelled like turpen- 
tine. It made a beautiful polish.” 

So out I went to the back room where father kept his paint 
materials, and found some turpentine. Mixing a new lot of 
the blacking with it, I applied it with fresh cloths, but with 
no better results so far as a polish was concerned. The tur- 
pentine ran over the stove and ignited, making a dense, black 
smoke, which compelled me to open doors and windows. 

“You'd better give it up,” Stella said, coughing and chok- 
ing with the smoke. 

“Indeed, but I won’t give it up,” I said obstinately. “ Other 
folks make their stoves shine, and I’ll make this one, if it 
takes all winter. I'll cool the old thing off and then try it.” 

So I took off covers and middle pieces and put them in the 
coal-box to cool; then covering the red hot embers with fresh 
coal, I soon had the hearth and frame cool enough so that by 
mixing the blacking very thick with but little water, I, at last, 
succeeded in giving them quite a fair degree of polish. But 
the covers and middle pieces seemed bewitched ; even when 
cool they resisted all my efforts to make the blacking adhere, 
until I mixed it as thick as paste and spread it on with a knife, 

—plastered it on, as a mason would spread mortar with a 
trowel,—then, after fifteen minutes vigorous rubbing, I called 
Stella from the sitting-room, where she had taken refuge from 
the smoke, and pointed triumphantly to my finely polished 
stove. To be sure the top did look a little rough where I had 


That’s what she uses and she 


failed to do my mason work evenly, but the blacking adhered, | 


and the stove shone; surely, that was triumph enough after 
such a desperate struggle, though I was forced to admit that 


it had cost me a greater outlay of muscular power than would | 


have sufficed to sew all day. 


The programme for our supper that day was baked beans. 
I had put them in soak the nig.:t before, and as soon as my 


We looked at each other in dismay. Here was a 


blacking was ended I put them over to boil. Then I deter. 
mined to see what I could do at baking. Mother's ginger. 
bread was always delicious, light as a sponge, and, we ||| 
declared, nicer than any loafcake, so I decided to try and se 
_ if [could not equal hers. I found her “ Cook Book,” the or ly 
_ one in which she had any confidence, and searched out te 
recipe. “ Melt two ounces of butter and one-half pint of mo- 
lasses,” I read. I soon had a generous lump of butter—| 
guessed at the two ounces—and a cupful of molasses on tie 
stove in a pint pan, while I measured flour, soda, and spices. 
I had intended to heat the molasses only sufficient to melt the 
butter, but the stove was very hot, and I was just half a second 
too late. The mixture began to bubble just as I took hold of 
the basin to remove it, and in an instant it boiled over. (Of 
course the butter took fire the moment it touched the stove, 
the molasses puffed and swelled and poured over like an inex- 
haustible fountain, the top of the stove was covered with tie 
seething, bubbling, steaming mass; down the sides, over the 
hearth and into the oven it flowed in copious streams, thick 
clouds of smoke and steam filled the room, while the swect, 
sickening odor of the boiling molasses mingled with the dis- 
gusting aroma of burning grease. Before I succeeded in gut- 
ting the pan off the stove, it seemed as if that half pint of 
molasses had swelled into a gallon, with more yet to be heard 
from. Stella rushed to- my aid and with knife and dustpin 
tried to scrape off the burning mass, while I tried to wash it 
off with a cloth and basin of water. At the first touch of the 
water there was a loud, quick snap, and a crack opened in the 
frame-work of the stove, and the same moment the pork ani| 
beans, joining in the general hurly-burly, boiled over with a 
rush, hissing and sputtering in the midst of the burning mo- 
lasses. Stella caught off the pot before it could do any further 
damage, while I stood looking in dismay at the ruin I ha: 
wrought. Dismissing all idea of washing it off, I followed 
Steila’s example and scraped and rubbed vigorously at the 
sticky mass. After half an hour of our united efforts, we suc- 
ceeded in removing the larger share of the filthy mixture, and 
I looked dolefully over my newly blacked stove in which | 
had taken such pride. The blacking was stuck on tight 
enough now and no mistake, but the polish, alas! was sadly 
lacking. 

Determined not to be cheated out of my gingerbread, even 
by such a woful catastrophe, I commenced anew, this time 
taking the precaution of using a larger pan in which to heat 
my molasses and butter. Everything worked finely, and an 
hour later I displayed proudly, to Stella, a loaf of gingerbread 
which looked as light and smelled as delicious as if mother 
had made it. My success in this emboldened me to try some 
quick biscuits. We were nearly out of bread, and father was 
very fond of mother’s biscuits, which, by the way, were another 
of her specialties. I found the recipe, and after quite a search 
for the baking-powder, which seemed strangely out of place, 
I succeeded in getting a nice panful made. I expected them 
to come out of the oven like puff-balls for lightness, but to my 
great surprise they looked flat and heavy, very little, if any 
larger than when they went in. What could it mean? 

“You are sure you put in baking powder enough?” Stella 
asked, as we stood looking in dismay at the soggy mass. 

“T used just the quantity the recipe said.” 

I broke one open; it was heavy and clammy, with a very 
peculiar alkaline odor. 

“T am sure [ did all just according to the recipe, and | 
_ don’t see what ails them,” I said, just ready to cry from d >- 
appointment and weariness. 

A jingle of bells and a sonorous “ whoa” came to our ea's 
suddenly in the midst of our tribulations. We ran to t)< 
window, and—O, blessed sight !—the stage had stopped bef« 
the house, and the driver was assisting mother to alight. B:~ 
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cuits and gingerbread and blackened stoves were forgotten | 
for the moment in our pleasure at her return. 

“Your Aunt Mary was more comfortable,” she said, as we 
removed her wraps and seated her in the big arm-chair before | 
the fire, “and I knew you girls would be troubled to get along 
with the work, so I thought I ought to come home. What | 
kind of a time have you had?” 

| commenced with blacking the stove and described my | 
lacs of success. | 

* Why didn’t you put in just a very little molasses? That | 
makes it stick nicely.” 

“Well, I think I put in molasses enough before I got 
through,” I said grimly, and then related my experience with 
the gingerbread. Mother leaned back in her chair and | 
laughed heartily, her plump sides shaking like a dish of jelly 
as | gave a graphic description of the overflow. 

* But you shouldn’t have heated the molasses at all, only 
the butter.” 

“The book said so,” I said, producing it and looking up 
the recipe. 

“[ guess not. Let me see.” Putting on her glasses, mother 
real slowly, while I looked over her shoulder: “ Melt two 
ounces of butter, add one-half pint of molasses.” 

“There, don’t you see it says nothing of heating the mo- 
lasses ? 

“| read ‘and’ instead of ‘add.’” 

* And you didn’t mind your comma,” pointing to the mark 
after butter. 

“That’s so, but you’d have thought I minded my dash if 
you d seen me try to snatch that pan off the stove.” 

| could joke about it now it was over, but it had not seemed 
a very humorous subject about the time that small quantity of 
molasses became such a large elephant. 

* But the gingerbread is really quite nice after all,” I said, 
displaying it proudly. Then | thought of the biscuits; that 
was worst of all to confess. “What can ail them?” I asked, 
after telling my trouble. 

Mother took one, looked it over, broke it open and smelled 
of it with a puzzled look. 

* What did you put in to raise them with?” 

“ Baking-powder, of course.” 

“ There wasn’t any baking-powder in the house. I used the 
last the day before I went away.” 

* But I found some away up on the top shelf,” and I brought 
out the box and showed it to her. 

She looked at it with a bewildered expression, opened the 
box and smelled of the contents, then suddenly a light seemed 
to break upon her, and lying back in her chair she laughed 
until the tears came. 

“Why, what is it?” I asked, not knowing whether it were 
best to laugh or cry. 

“It is epsom salts that your father bought last fall to give 
the horse when he was sick. I remember, now, filling an 
empty baking-powder box with it and putting it away upon 
the shelf so no one would get it. You were giving them a 
dose of medicine in a new fashion.” 

* | thought it strange you kept the powder away up there, 
but supposed it was all right,” I said, after we had all had a 
good laugh over my mistake. 

“This won’t do; if there is no bread in the house, there 
must be some made in a hurry,” mother said, rising in her 
own energetic manner. Her skirts were pinned back, her 
sleeves rolled up and a big apron tied on before I scarcely 
had time to turn around, and in ten minutes she had a pan 
of indian meal gems in the oven. 

* How did you raise them if you had no baking-powder ?” 
I asked, when, twenty minutes later, they came out looking 


like golden puff-balls. 


“T used soda, the same as you raised your gingerbread with. 
But your mistakes are all my fault,” she added’ consolingly. 
“If I had allowed you to work with me, you would have known 


| all about cooking by this time. We'll turn over a new leaf. 


I'll have you out here a part of each day and teach you all 
I know.” 

She kept her word, and I think now, if either Stella or I 
were to be left alone again, we should know how_to make 
gingerbread without boiling the molasses all over the stove, 
and our biscuits would not be mixed with horse medicine. 

—Jennie Porter Arnold. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AT THE MILKING TIME. 


In the lane the meek herds cluster, 
Waiting for the herder’s call, 
Fades the purple sunset lustre 
As the milkers gaily muster, 
Where the spring’s slow waters crawl. 
Tireless workers seek a cover, 
Weary workers homeward throng, 
Wide-winged bats in still air hover, 
On its grassy nest the plover, 
Stilled the mystic locust-song. 


Now the pearly haze grows dimmer, 

Shadows deepen, stray lights glimmer, 

Palest moonbeams sift and shimmer. 
At the milking time. 


O’er the golden bars are flocking, 

Rose-winged eaglets of the dawn, 
On the early zephyrs rocking, 
Rapture bearers, lazy mocking 

The sad moon-face wasted, wan. 
All the drowsy world is waking 

In the breezy breath of morn, 

Bees their first sweet sips are taking, 
Silver dewdrops lightly shaking, 

As on swiftest pinions borne. 
Birds are flitting, gay cocks crowing, 
Toilers to the far fields going, 

Now the foaming streams are flowing 


At the milking time. 
—Anna M. Mitchell. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
TESTED AND FouND USEFUL. 

For cleaning bottles put shot into them along with hot soap suds. 

A little soap applied to the hinges of a door will prevent their 
creaking. 

A few drops of oil of lavender or of cloves will prevent mucilage 
from molding. 

The warmth of floors is greatly increased by putting newspapers 
under the carpets. 

To clean willow furniture, use salt and water; apply with a 
coarse brush, and dry thoroughly. 

Honey should be kept in the dark or it will granulate. The 
bees, knowing this, work in dark hives. 

Crackers that have been softened by exposure will become crisp 
and fresh again by being heated in an oven a few minutes. 

Cover house plants with newspapers before sweeping ; also give 
them a little ammonia once a week in the water you put on them. 

To prevent children losing their mittens or gloves, sew on each 
one a long ribbon and fasten the ribbon to the inside of the coat 
sleeve. 

When cooking cabbage or onions put a small quantity of vinegar 
inacup on the stove. This neutralizes in a great measure the dis- 
agreeable odor from the cooking vegetables. 

Feathers slightly uncurled by the damp air may be restored by 
holding them over a hot stove, then shaking and repeating until 
curled. Care should be taken not to burn the feather. 
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THE COUNTRY PARLOR. 


Irs STIFFNESS, STATELINESS AND SACREDNESS. 


T has been quite the fashion to descant 
upon the dreariness of the country par- 
lor, and to inveigh against the house- 
keepers who, closing all their pleasant, 
airy rooms, confine themselves and fami- 
lies, for most of their waking hours, to 
the narrow and unattractive quarters of 
the back kitchen Gail Hamilton, in one 
of those sparkling essays whose wit was 
only equaled by their good sense, says, 
that after reflecting upon the amount 
of work performed by one woman in the 
discharge of ordinary housekeeping, she 
not only ceases to wonder that any rooms are shut after 
being reduced to order, but she even marvels that the weary 
housewife does not close them all and spread her dinner in 
the barn. This is a phase of the subject which has not been 
so often turned toward the light. 

But the facts are, that there is very little herding in back 
kitchens in the average farm-house of the present day. There 
is usually a wide dining-room, whose sunny windows are filled 
with house plants, and often a cozy sitting-room, sheltered by 
green blinds in the heat of summer, and cheered by the glow 
of a coal fire in the short, dark days of winter. Here, gener- 
ally, is the cabinet organ, the work baskets, and the bookcase 
with glass doors above the desk, where the father adds up the 
accounts and the mother writes the occasional letter, which is 
a greater task than the week’s baking. 

Yet there is usually a parlor, with sometimes a wood stove, 
quite often with no heating apparatus, which, except on state 
occasions, is a closed room. It is generally somewhat de- 
tached from the remainder of the house, a hall dividing it 
from the sitting-room. The blinds and windows are tightly 
shut and the dark shades pulled down, and as you pause in 
the doorway the atmosphere chills even in midsummer, and 
the dim light through which you see the ghostly folds of the 
lace curtains makes you feel that you are entering a solemn 
place. Here you will find a Brussels carpet on whose dark 
ground are strewn roses and pinks modeled after those which 
might have furnished fragrance to the inhabitants of Brob- 
dignag. ‘There are a sofa and chairs of haircloth which have 
not yet acquired the individuality which even furniture gains 
from being set in families, but look just as little at home as 
they did in the rooms of the dealer in the neighboring city. 
There is a table with marble top, reminding one of a grave- 
stone, whereon is a lamp with sparkling pendants, set on a 
dainty mat of shaded green, and a few books placed at proper 
angles. One is an album which belonged to the mistress of 
the house when a school-girl. We turn over the leaves and 
read the weak sentiments of the faded writing on the yellow 
pages, and congratulate ourselves on the march of ideas. 
But soon the critical mood disappears, for out of the book 
steals a gentle influence as suggestive of a sweet past as the 
odor of dried rose leaves. We comprehend how much real 
feeling the lines represent and the pleasure they afforded; 
we imagine over them a girl’s tears dropping and catch the 
echo of a laugh— 

“A girl’s laugh, idle and foolish and sweet.” 

Here, too, is a volume of selected poetry, also largely senti- 

mental. On the fly leaf, in studied school-boy hand, is the 

name of the oldest daughter of the family, who, we have been 
told, died in her eighteenth year, with the words, “ Philopena, 

Present from her friend, C. T. D.” We recognize the initials 

as belonging to a neighboring farmer, in middle life, with a 


bustling wife and a troop of rosy children. We have heard 
the report that he “ waited on Emmeline and took her de xth 
hard.” Here again are the traces of romance, this time with 
a touch of heartache. There is also Zhe Mother's Magaz ve, 
a periodical which bears the date of 1840, bound in red, 
“ Baxter’s Saints’ Rest,” the familiar photographic album, 
and the latest edition of Longfellow’s Poems. 

On one of the walls is a hair wreath, “made by Emmelin:.” 
Opposite, hangs a portrait of a lady with a face which remi) ds 
one of Martha Washington. Her plump throat is encircled |yy 
a string of gold beads, which now are treasured in a bureau 
drawer of the spare chamber as a precious heirloom. <A; a 
companion piece to this is the portrait of a gaunt, stern-looking 
man, who holds a tuning-fork to the ear of a ten-year-old bvy, 
in an outlandish costume. Neither from the expression or | \ie 
position of either can one determine whether the elder is in- 
clined to amuse or inflict corporal punishment, but the fam ily 
tradition explains that the vision of childish innocence is an 
early picture of the master of the house ; that the elderly cou le 

_are his parents, he being a child of their old age; that tie 
worthy gentleman was a singing-master of much local repu:e, 
and that this was a happy thought of the artist to suggest |\is 
favorite pursuits. The lines were evidently not traced by a 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds or Gilbert Stuart; the eyes »re 
never detected in following you about the room; they are, 
nevertheless, very interesting. On another side is a group 
of a half dozen family photograps in round gilt frames, aid 
between the windows a long mirror with frame much 1.0 
massive for the low ceiling above it. On the mantel ar a 
pair of ancient silver candlesticks, each holding a pair of w.ix 
candles. When the four used to be lighted at once, the 
younger members looked on with feelings akin to those with 
which they now regard a presidential illumination. Besides, 
there are a vase of dried grasses, a piece of iron ore, a gift 


cup, and a basket made of sawed butternut shells, heap: 
with wedding invitations. 

We find much elaborate fancy work in the shape of tidics 
and ottomans, and a sofa pillow so bright and fresh that one 
knows it never harbored an aching head or tear-stained eyvs. 
On a light stand, in one corner, rests the great Family Bibve, 
in black and gold. It is a “show” volume, and since the ¢iy 
it was brought home it has only been opened when it was 
carried into the hall for the use of the minister on funeral 
occasions, and when a writing-master who once boarded here 
wrote in flourishing hand the family record. The blessvd 
contents, we know, are the same, but otherwise it is not half 
so valuable as the old leather-covered book in the sitting- 
room which “ Father likes,” bu. of which the rest have grown 
ashamed. ‘Zis has figured at family worship for a hundred 
years, and within, three generations have recorded their 
births, deaths and marriages, not in the round, meaningless, 
uniform hand of the writing-master, but in the cramped style 
which speaks of fingers unaccustomed to the pen and siifl 
from holding the plow. On a lower shelf of this stand we 
find ranged rows of daguerreotypes. Here is the most attric- 
tive feature of the whole room. We see “ Pa and Ma befc re 
marriage” and “Pa and Ma after marriage ;” babies of 
descriptions ; little girls in long pantalets and mitts, and lit'le 
boys in blouses, white undersleeves and belts; young lad ‘es 
in striped silks, cut “low-necked,” and with their hair in cur- 
tains; young men with their throats swathed in yards of 
cravat, evidently to relieve the pain occasioned by their 
strangling collars, and with the ends of their hair tucked 
under with much precision, while on the top it rears itself in 
an astonishing crest. There are women with caps and fro: ts 
covering their own beautiful white hair; old men with seam 
faces, and we find one ghastly likeness of the dead. \\« 
recognize some of these, grown older now; the fresh, unc e- 
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veloped countenances have taken on lines of patience and de- 
cision in some cases, in other cases have grown hard and 
disagreeable. One can read much of family history by study- 
ing these records of the sun. 

[he scenes this room has witnessed are not the ordinary | 
ones of everyday life, but the memorable ones, festival and 
funereal, which come to every family. 

** From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night.”’ 

But at the head of the stairs she met the bridegroom, and | 
together they descended into this room, filled with “ kinsfolk 
and acquaintance,” upon whom a hush had fallen, and the 
words were spoken which blended two lives into one. Three 
or four occasions of this kind there are, beautiful pictures in | 
the gallery of memory, of which this parlor is the frame. But | 
some members of \the household never enter it when unoccu- 
pied, or even pass the door at night without a vision of 
sheeted forms lying stiff and cold; of times when the candle 
burned all night on the mantel; of a coffin being borne 
through the door; of kind-hearted neighbors or the cat-footed 
undertaker gliding about and performing the last sad offices; 
of sitting there and hearing the minister’s voice come in 
through the door, and seeing the throngs of neighbor’s press- 
ing in to look at the peaceful face ; of that dreadful moment 
when the bearers took up the coffin. And there was a time 
when, for two or three months, the room was occupied. The 
windows were still darkened, but there was a bed in the 
centre of the floor and a cot in one corner; there were rows 
ot vials on the table, and the odor of medicine was apparent ; 
a pair of wistful eyes looked out from the white face among 
the pillows, and voices spoke in subdued tones, because of 
the life that was slowly fading, fading away; and once, just 
at nightfall, all the doors and windows were thrown wide- 
open that the air might reach the sufferer panting in the last 
struggle. It was soon past, over the face spread that terrible 
pallor, the breast ceased to heave, and another memory was 
shut into this haunted place. 

All actions and incidents which have taken place within 
these walls have been more or less affected by the surround- 
ings. Its atmosphere must have been oppressive to suitors. 
tiuldy and ’Zekle were in the familiar, homelike kitchen when 
their hearts took up that remarkable beating chronicled by 
lowell; but think of them in this constrained environment, 
instead of the glow of the great fire-place! Is it possible that 
Love could so diffuse his ruddy light here, that, 

“The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm from floor to ceiling ”’? 

Yet here many rustic swains have repaired to sit out the 
Sunday night series of meetings which our frée American 
manners permit during the season of courtship, and which, in 
country neighborhoods, is considered the indispensable ante- 
edent of matrimony. 

Nor must we forget the times when the parlor has been 
rown open for sewing circles, Thanksgiving dinners, and 
ening parties. Then, indeed, for a brief period it seemed 
» forget its reserve and introspection, and come down to the 
mmon walks of life. However, behind its drawn shutters 
soon forgot the ripple of laughter and the gay jest. 

Another recollection in the minds of the older members of 
the family in connection with this room is the visit of the 
pistor, when it was his custom to make a minute inquiry into 
the spiritual status of each member of his flock. The children, 
ranged about the room—all who were not hidden in the hay- 
mow—sat uneasily on their chairs, enduring greater or less 
discomfort, according to the degree of sensitiveness which 
the mercury in their psychic thermometer indicated. Lasting 
or not, his words did strike awful conviction to the hearts of 
his youthful auditors. The only redeeming feature of this 


- 


visit to them was the extra dainties which always appeared 
upon the supper-table, and to which their mental pangs did 
not prevent their doing the fullest justice. 

The room has had its solitary visitors too. The children 
have strayed in here often, laying forbidden fingers upon 
books and daguerreotypes, and treading and touching as 
gingerly as the boy in the habitation of the three bears in the 
the nursery tale. The daughters of the house have often 
stolen down from their chambers to survey with complacency 
their outlines in the long mirror. Sometimes, too, voices 
even of merriment have been hushed when low tones have 
been heard proceeding from this direction, for they under- 
stood that the father had entered his “ closet,” and they knew 
he would come forth with the light of God upon his face. 

But we must close the door upon the country parlor and its 
associations. ‘The city visitor may complain of its stiffness, 
but it has also a stateliness which her own does not possess, 
and a sacredness second only to that of the church itself. 

—S. Underwood. 


“A FAMILY DOCTOR” ON SUPPERS. 


But as to suppers: I have always been of the opinion that slops 
are bad; writes a family doctor in—Cassel/'s Family Magazine. | 
have not the slightest doubt that my readers will bear testimony to 
the truth of what I say from their own personal experience. A 
fluid supper generates acid, and it is ten times worse if beer is to 
be partaken with it. Beer and milk food, or soup, would ruin any 
digestion. No; let the little you do take be solid, and easy of 
Digestion; an egg that has been pretty well boiled and allowed to 
get cold, with a slice of cold toast and butter, is a simple supper 
but one that agrees. Meat should not be eaten, nor, as a rule, 
fish. In fact, supper should really be an off-put, if one has dined 
fairly well. 

The food we eat during the day—its quantity and its quality— 
has a very great deal more to do than most people think with the 
kind of sleep we obtain at night and the amount thereof; and the 
kind of sleep is of far more importance than its actual amount. 
Disturbed, restless, or dreamful sleep is not refreshing, no matter 
how much thereof we obtain. Even pleasant dreams destroy the 
good effects of sleep. Now, leaving heart complaints out of the 
question, I have always observed, then, that species of complaint 
known to medical men as irritability, with partial congestion of the 
lining membrane of the digestive organs, whether in whole or in 
part, is invariably accompanied by restlessness and disturbed 
sleep. The restlessness by day takes the form of nervousness 
and excitability ; but by night there are often frightful dreams. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


“‘ Wife,” he said, “come sit by me; 
Put your hand in mine and lay 

Your dear head upon my breast, 
Listening to what I say. 


“T have striven to lay by 
Something for a rainy day, 
But misfortune’s come, and now 
Ev’rything is swept away.” 
Crept the true wife closer still— 
Kissed his troubled cheek and said: 
“Life has sadder losses, dear, 
So, I pray, be comforted. 


“Loss of love we could not bear ; 
Such a loss is worse than death. 

We might lose each other, dear,— 
Think,” she said below her breath. 


“Thank God ’tis no worse,”’ she cried, 
Withasmile. ‘ You did forget 
What unreckoned wealth is ours 
Since we have each other yet.” 


—Eben E. Rexford. 
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SOME KITCHEN CONFIDENCES 


THE CARE OF Fart. 


fat? 


opens a wide field. 
all our soap-grease; 


” 


ers, to an applicant at the 
back gate. Neatness and 
economy are her strong 
points, and any one who 


food anything unfit or undesirable. 

There are very few among the irresponsible servant race 
who are willing to take care of this branch of economy. In 
order to have it properly done the mistress must oversee it 
herself; (unfortunately, this is not the only thing to which this 
remark applies.) 

During the summer the accumulations of fat must be at- 
tended to at least two or three times a week ; in’ cold weather 
a longer interval will answer. 

When a piece of meat is boiled the kettle should always be 
set aside for the liquor to cool, then the fat can be removed 
from the top in a solid cake. Remnants of fat beef, steak or 
roast with the pot skimmings should be “tried out” in an 
iron kettle or spider, skimmed carefully, strained through a 
fine strainer, and it will then be excellent shortening for 
bread or biscuit, or with part lard answers well for common 
pastry. 

The fat of ham must be thoroughly clarified to remove the 
strong, smoky taste that it would otherwise have, but when 
that is successfully accomplished it is good for any culinary 
purpose. A pinch of soda dropped in and stirred occasion- 
ally while it is trying out will help neutralize the objectiona- 


be carefully taken off. A bit of charcoal is useful as a de- 
odorizer and purifier, and of course is removed by the strain- 
ing process. Clean beef and ham fat is as good as lard for 
frying doughnuts or fish in. A teacup of this shortening may 
be substituted for salt pork in the pot of baked beans, and is 
more healthful. Rancid or strong-smelling fat should never 
be used in cooking. 

A good authority says that lard that has unfortunately be- 
come rancid may be completely restored by the use of bi- 
carbonate of soda dissolved in a little water and poured into 
the lard which should be boiled and thoroughly mixed with it. 
When cool it will be found to be fresh and sweet again. 

Lime water is good to sweeten butter that has lost its first 
purity. Sometimes it becomes necessary to use these expe- 
dients, but the truest economy is to buy only good articles 
for cooking or table use, avoiding so-called cooking-butter. 
Tainted or badly flavored butter will spoil any dish in which 
it is used, and the heat betrays its shortcomings. 


shortening gingerbread or snaps on account of the combina- 
tion of seasoning it contains. A little of it is good to brown 
the hashed meat for breakfast in for the same reason, and 
also for heating up cold boiled potatoes. 

The fat from chickens is delicate, and may be used for any 
cooking purpose where butter is required, for moistening 


HAT shall be done with the 
Is it good for anything 
but to be thrown away? To 
one who is principled against 
wasting anything the answer 
to this practical question 
eat 
was 
the somewhat startling reply 
of one of the most particular 
of New England housekeep- 


knows her would not for a moment suspect her of using for 


ble taste and smell and cause the scum to rise, which must | 


The fat that fries from sausages is particularly nice for | 


stuffing of fowls enriches it. 

Our principal victory is over mutton fat, which has bee: a 
difficult subject on account of its natural propensity to hard: n 
or “freeze” when cold. After the cleansing process befc'e 
referred to it answers very well to fry fish balls in, to be 
served on hot plates and eaten at once. 

It may also be used to grease bread-pans, and muffin-rinws 
or gem pans, and will be found unobjectionable, but shou d 
never be mixed with other fat. 

Any fat that has been used for frying should not be r:- 

_ turned to the crock that contains the general supply witho it 
straining, as it would spoil the clearness of the remainder. 

| Earthenware is not suitable to keep fat in, as it absorbs tle 

| grease, and eventually becomes rancid, and will taint its con- 

tents. Tin is better, but this must not be allowed to beconie 

rusty, which might happen if there were any remains of 

water or settlings of gravy. 

But fortunately for the tainted bowls and plates, chemistry 
| comes to the rescue and restores them to good condition by i:- 
mersing them for some hours in a hot bath of lye and water. 

Leaf lard may be bought in bulk at the market, I speak 
now from the city standpoint, and it is not much trouble to 
_ cut it up in small chunks and render it out, with the satisfac- 
tory knowledge that the result will be genuine lard. Much 
of that put up in pails by unscrupulous dealers is “ watere:| 
stock” literally, for strange to say, lard and water combine 
to defraud the unsuspecting purchaser. 

A frequently called-for item in the preparation of puddings 
and pies is suet. If beef drippings are at hand they answer 
the purpose, but if the supply falls short, a purchase of suct 
may be necessary. This should be freed at once from the 
skin and veins, sprinkled with flour to prevent its clinging to 
the chopping knife, and chopped fine, or better yet, melted 
and cooled. 

But lest your patience be wearied we will leave this unc- 
tious but important subject. 


| croquettes, or even in cake or pastry. A little added to tie 
| 


—Mary Winchest,. 
THE DANGERS OF DUST. 


Darkness, damp, and dust are potent agencies of disease, cau- 
tions the London Lancet. Everybody recognizes this; but how 
many fail to adopt its precepts! If there be sermons in stones, 
surely the summer dust and its dangers would prove a fruitful su’ - 
ject for medical discourse. There is as great a difference between 
London and country dust as there is between the corresponding 
muds. Pulverized matter would be harmless enough if it were cc- 
prived of its physical property of ready diffusion. The atmosphere 
is laden and swarms with particulate matter of highly complex 
nature. Its chief peril to living beings resides in the organic con- 
stituents ; largely this organic material consists of minute forms «f 
life in a state of latency, only waiting for a spell of heat and 
moisture and a favorable amount of light, or it may be darkness 
to awaken it into activity. 

The habits of individuals in every class of society, including the 
“masses,” are not calculated to diminish, but rather to augment, 
the amount of organic matter in our atmosphere. Mucus, saliv., 
and humor, popularly known as “matter,” must be discharg« | 
from the mouth and nostrils to the extent of many gallons dai! , 
and not a little of this comes from infective sources; while we 
venture to think that the bulk of it mingles with the dust of ovr 
streets and courts. If, as seems not unlikely, consumption ‘s 
| largely caused by “germs,” then a very ready theory may be a'- 
vocated concerning the mode in which contagium is caught. W!0 
can estimate the amount of mischief that the shaking of mats miy 
have caused? How many young girls early in the morning on the'r 
way to business have, so to speak, received their death blow whi'- 
inspiring, all unconscious of harm, some of the clouds of dust th.t 
always greet them? Who can tell? The abatement of this dang © 
and nuisance is a difficulty that almost seems insurmountab| 
Much may be done by personal habits of prevention. 
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A BRAVE GIRL 
WuHuo Took uP THE BURDEN OF LIFE NOBLY. 
PICKED up a year-old copy of Goop 
HOovuSEKEEPING to-day, and chanced 
upon a short article signed by the 
pretty name of a certain young 
housekeeper whom I happen to 
know. It came into my mind di- 
rectly that a chapter out of that 
little woman’s history might be at 
least half as interesting, and cer- 
tainly quite as inspiriting as the 
practical column from her pen, 
which I had read. Here it is, and 
I hope that she may see her picture 
and know that it is admired: 
\iss J.’s mother died when she was sixteen, leaving her, the 
eldest of seven children, with the care of the household and 
of six young brothers and sisters, the smallest a four-months- 
old baby. Her father had depended upon his wife’s encour- 
agement and domestic management to an unusual degree, 
and after her death he sank into a peculiar sort of melan- 
choly. He went about his daily duties and earned the scanty 
income of the family as before, but he was utterly incapable 
of guiding or suggesting the guidance of the home economy. 
He put his earnings into his daughter’s hands as he had 
formerly put them into her mother’s, and she took up her 
burdens with the cheerful audacity of youth and hope and in- 
experience. But her courage was constantly sustained by 
her successes. There was an incentive to work in the love 
and confidence with which her little family turned to her as 
the fountain of heart strength. She entered into her king- 
dom and ruled wisely and well. 
Of course she made mistakes ; of course she was just out of 
school and almost as ignorant as possible of what to do and 
how to do it. When her new servant came to consult her one 


day about the starching of her tiny sister’s white gowns, she | 
But she answered with | 


did not at all know what to reply. 


quiet dignity, scarcely looking up from her sewing, “I will | 


come out and explain to you in a few moments.” 
ment that the door closed she flew to her volume on house- 


The mo- | 


wifery and read up on the subject of starching, and directly | 


went out and explained it with such clearness that her theory 


was very well verified by her servant’s practice, and she had no | 
| stored as fat; the albuminoids serve to repair the tissues as 
| they wear out; the salts form the blood salts; the fat helps 
to build up normal health tissues, the excess being burnt as 


more trouble on that score as long as Mary stayed with her. 

But, by-and-by when her baby sister grew out of her arms, 
she sent Mary away, and for two years she did all the work of 
the family herself. At last the struggle began to tell upon 
ier, and when one night her father asked her if she wasn’t 

tting cross, she burst out crying and confessed that she 
vust have some sort of a change. 

And this was the change that she made, she sought and 
tained a position as teacher in the public schools of the 
‘ity where she lived, and for five years studied and taught, 
aking a higher position every year, and maintaining a con- 
(int supervision of her home and her family, doing all the 

wing and mending for her “children,” and looking after 
ier one faithful servant with exactitude and care. 


When she | 


‘s twenty-five she took a year’s vacation from her school | 


rk, and among the crowding interruptions of her home life 


she wrote a juvenile book which had a good sale and paid for | 


a master in German and Latin for her for the next four years. 

At thirty I knew her, a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, healthy, 
hearty little body, beloved by all. 
dren” were married and in homes of their own, and she had 
two small cousins to take their places,—boys left homeless by 
the death of their parents. 
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When I last saw her it was a chance meeting in one of the 
big down-town dry goods stores. 

“T’m looking for something for shirts for my boys,” she 
said ; “ something for summer wear.” 

“There are some very pretty things,” I said, pointing to a 
pile of pretty, light-figured percales and cambrics. 

“Those!” she cried, with a merry, funny glance, “Those 
for vacation? QO, you poor thing, when you've brought up as 
many children as I have you will know better than that! I’m 
looking for something dirt-colored; nothing but dirt-color 
will do. Good bye. Come soon to dinner, won’t you?” and 
away she went, looking as happy and busy and jolly as if she 
were not a spinster, but the veritable old woman who lived 
in a shoe. 


—Minna Caroline Smith. 
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THE PROCESS OF DIGESTION. 


Let us trace the history of a mouthful of bread and butter, 
writes Dr. Fothergill in his Manual of Dietetics, published 
by William Wood & Company. While it is being masticated, 
the saliva is brought into contact with many of the starch 
granules (already cracked by the heat of the oven and, not 
only that, but a step forward has there been made in its solu- 
tion), and the conversion of insoluble starch into soluble sugar 
is begun. Then it is swallowed, when a new action is set up. 
The soluble grape sugar of the converted starch passes through 
the wall of the stomach into the gastric vesicles of the portal 
vein; leaving the undissolved residuum behind. 

The acid gastric juice next acts upon the gluten, the albu- 
minous stroma, or framework of the mass, and by dissolving 
it, liberates the rest of the starch granules which had es- 
caped the contact of the saliva. When the softened mass 
passes the pyloric ring and comes into contact with the bile 
and the secretion of the pancreas, the most active part of the 
digestive act sets in. The liberated starch granules come 
into contact with the diastase of the pancreatic secretion and 
are by it converted into soluble grape sugar; the digestion of 
the albuminous substances is further carried on by the tryp- 
sin; the fat is emulsionized—its only digestion. The sugar, 
the dissolved albuminoids, the earthy salts, pass into the 
portal vein, to be dealt with by the liver; while the fat glob- 
ules pass by the mouths of the lacteals into the lymphatics. 
Such is the digestion of a typical mass of food. 

The carbo-hydrates are the body fuel, the surplusage being 


body fuel. The food is changed into a pultaceous mass, such 
pieces as most resist the gastric juice being the last to leave 
the stomach. The digestive action of the stomach is exercised 
exclusively upon albuminoids ; carbo-hydrates and fats being 
untouched. The solvent action of the gastric juice assisted 
in breaking up muscular fibrilla and vegetable matter, is 
greatly aided by the movements of the stomach, which roll 
its contents about. A sudden shock will at once arrest the 
muscular movements and the gastric secretion, producing a 
feeling as if the stomach and its contents had been changed 
into a heavy hard substance. Quietude is conducive to good 
digestion and an active man should sit or lie down after a 
good meal, just as his dog does. 

As digestion proceeds, the pyloric ring relaxes and the 
chyme finds its way into the duodenum. The acidity of the 


_ stomach seems to exhaust itself in the digestive act, and the 


Her three eldest “chil- | 


| 
| 


chyme is readily rendered alkaline by the bile. In this al- 
kaline condition albuminoids are readily acted upon by the 
trypsin of the pancreatic secretion, which completes their 
solution. 
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THE IDEAL SLEEPING ROOM. 

WILL Ir Ever Become A Livinc REALITY? 

N Goop HovusekeeEpinc, Vol. II, 
No. 7, “Margaret Sidney,” in her 
excellent article on “ How to Sleep 
as a Christian Should” says, “ In 
unlimited space it would treat of 
the size, shape and position of the 
ideal bedroom.” I wish she had 
given a little space to the ideal. bed- 
room, especially its size. I wish 
she had given the architects who 
plan, and the carpenters who build, 
a broad hint that one cannot “sleep 
as a Christian should,” in the room 

usually provided i in the average house. It seems to be of the 

least consideration with some of them whether the sleeping 
room is of any size or not. 

Look at the long blocks of houses for rent in our cities. The 
parlor is large enough; with, maybe, a bay window and 
marble mantel. The dining-room is of good size, but the 
bedroom very likely is hardly large enough to “swing a cat 
in,” and on the north side of the house. Look at the average 
farm-house bedroom. Small in size, near the kitchen for 
convenience and warmth in winter, hot in summer, and per- 
haps one or two small children to share it with father and 
mother, while the large, square front room is sacredly shut up 
to darkness and moths for months at a time, only opened for 
the minister or some rare visitor. 

The suburban house has the same fault. Even when one 
builds for themselves the mistake is often made of giving too 
little room for sleeping, and too much for show. The architect 
and carpenter of to-day have improved as regards the build- 
ing of tasteful, convenient and comfortable homes, but still 
there is room for improvement in the bedroom. A writer 
quoted in Goop HOUSEKEEPING says, “In planning a house 
let four essential points be kept in view: Drainage, Sunlight, 
Ventilation, and a Bathroom.” Agreed; I would add the 
large sleeping-room as even more essential than the bath- 
room, for one can bathe without a bathroom (of course one is 
a great convenience), but if one has to sleep in a small, ill 
ventilated bedroom, the bathroom will not atone for it. The 
“coming woman” will plan her own house. Why not? Who 
knows better what she wants, or how she wants it? Let man 
plan his office or store, but woman is (or ought to be) the best 
judge of conveniences in her own house. Already she has a 
chance to learn. The architectural department of more than 
one University is open to her, and no doubt she will avail her- 
self of its opportunities, as another avenue for self-support. 
The “coming woman” will plan large sleeping-rooms as of 
the greatest importance, whether the parlor or library is made 
smaller or left out altogether. 

The “ideal sleeping-room” will face the east. It will be 
not less than fifteen feet square, with windows on two sides 
for light and ventilation. For farther ventilation it will have 
an open fireplace. The walls will be hard-finished and tinted 
a color that will be restful to the eye. ‘The woodwork will be 
finished in its natural color, paint not being admitted. The 
floor will be of hard, polished wood, with small rugs tor com- 
fort that are shakeable weekly. Everything that would invite 
dust will be strictly excluded, therefore the furniture will 
have no extra carvings. ‘The one hair mattrass will be of the 
best quality, made in two parts for convenience in turning 
and airing, with a woven-wire spring beneath. The bed- 
clothing will be the lightest, at the same time warmest, con- 
sisting of blankets and white spread. 

All extra adornments of lambrequins and fancy things of 


no use will not find a place here. The curtains will be «/ 
thin, washable material. 

The “coming woman” will plan to have her bed set away 
from the wall for health’s sake as well as conveniencc. 
Modern “conveniences” will be let alone as far as stationary 
washbasin with hot and cold water is concerned, the portab!.: 
washstand being used instead, she preferring to do a littl: 
extra work to running any risk of being slowly and genteell, 
poisoned. Her bed will be well spread open the first thin, 
in the morning, and the sunshine and air invited in to do its 
part toward airing and cleansing of the same, and the making 
of the bed will be the last of the morning duties. 

The “coming woman” will plan a big closet in each sleep. 
ing-room, with a window for ventilation, if a possible thing. 
It will not be a receptacle for old boots or shoes, nor anti- 
quated bonnets, hats, or soiled clothing. There will be plenty, 
of hooks at the proper height for her to reach,—not the 
carpenter,—not forgetting to put those in the children’; 
closet at a suitable height for them. The children will be 
remembered in this house and will have a room with a hard- 
wood floor where all their belongings can be kept and the, 
can play to their heart’s content, without being told not to d 
this or that for fear of hurting the carpet or furniture ; where 
everything shall be usable and bangable, plenty of old chair; 
and boxes for steam-cars or circuses ; where they can decorate 
the walls with pictures, and have a good time generally. 

But to return to the ideal sleeping-room. Mrs. Gifford 
has given some excellent suggestions on the “Care of Beds 
and Sleeping-Rooms,” in Goop HouseKEEPING, Vol. II, No. 
3, which, if followed by every one, would no doubt save in 
work and doctors’ bills. There is one thing about mattrasses 
that she did not mention, that I did not know once, but | 
have put in practice of late years, and it has been a great 
convenience. We all know how a mattrass with careful 
usage and weekly turning will grow hollow in the center after 
a while and stick out at the sides so we cannot make the bec! 
look even. I now have my mattrasses made in two parts; 
one is square, and the other fills the remaining space. The 
square is turned once a week so as to present a different 
side, and the lower part turned also, so it wears evenly and is 
a great improvement on the old way. 

One thing more about mattrasses: I live in a large city, 
where I see people moving at all times, especially in the 
spring. I see loads of furniture pass by with the mattrasses 
all uncovered, perhaps near the bottom of the load with 
articles on top, placed there for safety in moving. When 
calico or cloth can be bought almost anywhere for five cents 2 
yard, and a little work will make them into coverings, it seems 
foolish to let a mattrass get dirty when it is hard work to 
cleanse it. “A Penny saved isa penny earned ” is an old proy- 
erb, and work saved is not only money saved but labor too. 

Just one thing more and that is in regard to the making oi 
the bed. A woman may be a first-class housekeeper; she 
may keep her house in good order from attic to cellar; her 
table may be neatly and tastefully set, her food well cooke:! 
and well served; herself and children well dressed, and yet | 
have seen her fail in this one thing. She does not air her 
beds long enough. By nine o’clock in the morning they ar 
all made up, with pillow sham and sheet, all nice and con: 
plete. She would be shocked should you suggest lettin: 
those beds lie unmade until noon, with bed-clothing we | 
spread out on chairs, and mattrass turned on end, wit) 
windows and curtains up and the sun and air allowed tod» 
their work of purifying. What would Mrs. Grundy (other 
wise neighbors) say? Not being quick at conundrums | 
could not guess, but I know the beds would get aired, whic | 
is far more important. 

—M. /. Plumsteai. 
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LIFE SAVING. 
PropLE Live LONGER THAN THEY ONCE Dip, But THEY HAVE 

Too MANY DEGENERATIVE TAINTS. 
TATISTICS are abundant to 
—— prove that the years of life 
have been greatly lengthened. 
Dr. Charles L. Dana assem- 
bles them in an article in the 
Forum. The death rate in 
London in 1680 was 80 in 
1,000; in 1750, 31 per 1,000; 
in 1880, 23 per 1,000. The 
mortality in Paris in the four- 
teenth century was 50 per 
1,000; now it 1s 26 per 1,000. 
Records of death rates have been kept in Geneva since 1590; 
since that time the expectation of life has increased from 5 to 
45 years. The average duration of life in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was only 18 years; now in England it is 41 years. In 
172) three out of every four children died before the age of 
five years. Now, outside of large cities only 30 per cent. of 
all deaths occur under the age of five. In recent years there 
has been a steady decline in the annual mortality rate for the 
whole population. In England and Wales it has fallen from 
22.5 per 1,000 in 1861 to 19.3 per 1,000 in 1880-82. This means 
that out of every 1,000 children born, 29.4 more reach the age 
of 15 than did twenty years ago. It means in this country, for 
example, that 20,000 more children grow to be 15 than under 
older methods of living. 

Compared with a century ago, although no particular indi- 
vidual reaches any greater age, the average duration of life 
has doubled. English statistics show that since 1861 the de- 
creased death rate adds 2009 years to the lives of 1,000 males, 
of which years 70 per cent. is passed between the ages of 20 
and 60, the productive period. 

Sanitarians have furnished us with some estimates of the 
economic value of this saving of life. The value of a child’s 
life in money, says Sir James Paget, is $200. It costs an 
average of $500 torearachild. Its death at the beginning of 
the productive age is therefore so much lost. The value of 
an adult life to the state is placed by Dr. Farr at $750, which is 
regarded as very low, and its annual productive power at $95. 
Another authority estimates the value of a healthy adult at 
$1,000. Rochard’s estimate for every Frenchman is $219. 

While the number varies in different countries, it is safe to 
say that nearly one-half of the population die during the pro- 
ductive age. In the United States the number of deaths an- 
nually at the productive ages is about 400,000. A diminution 
of even a small per cent. in the death rate would thus repre- 
sent a great economic saving. Further, every death repre- 
senis two years of sickness, or 24 cases of sickness lasting one 
month. In the United States there are, therefore, 1,500,000 
persons sick constantly, or 36,000,000 sick for one month every 
year. In England and Wales it has been found that every 
workingman averages a week and a half of sickness every 
year. Rochard estimates that the annual wages loss to France 
from sickness is $70,000,000; the total loss, $141,000,000; the 
loss from death, $188,000,000. We are assured that the death 
rate can in time be reduced from the present average of 20 
per 1,000 to 10 or even 5 per 1,000, while the amount of sick- 
hess ought to be reduced nearly one-fourth, or from 200 per 
1,000 to 60 per 1,000. 

The efforts to save human life or prolong it on the part of 
the medical profession have achieved notable results. 


ease, the fevers and diarrhoeal diseases of children, are less 
mortal than they once were. Death rates in hospitals have 
fallen from 20 per cent. (for 40 years the ratio in Bellevue 
Hospital) to 10 and 12 per cent. on the admissions. In go 
years (1741 to 1827), the proportion of cures to deaths in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital increased fivefold. Consumption, 
being more quickly recognized and more rationally treated, 
has become less formidable and death rates from that source 
have steadily declined since 1850. In public institutions, 
where one out of every 20 puerperal women died, the ratio is 
now less than one in 2co. Just as certainly the surgeon has 
done his share. The ratio of deaths after amputations has 
declined from about 4o per cent. to less than 20. Every year 
modern surgical skill saves the lives of thousands of patients 
whom once the surgeons did not dare to touch. 

There is, after all, says Dr. Dana, a steady increase in the 
proportionate number of defective, dependent, the chronic 
invalid, and degenerative classes. ‘The only marked decrease 
obtained in late years is in the zymotic (miasmic, etc.) dis- 
eases, while there is an increase in the local diseases—those 
of the heart, lungs, kidneys, etc. Consumption has decreased 
in fatality in most countries, about 7 per cent.; fewer persons 
have the disease and more who have it get well. 

Among 10,000 persons in Europe or the United States there 
will be found 8 deaf mutes, 1o blind, 13 criminals, 14 insane 
or idiotic, 20 chronic inebriates, 100 paupers, and 400 chronic 
sick, or altogether 565 persons who are more or less defective 
or dependent. Among 10,000 male adults in the working 
years of life, over 2,500 are not sufficiently perfect, physically, 
for military service. Every physician who has had experience 
in nervous diseases notices the fact that the race is filling with 


| persons who have some degenerative taint or constitutional 


vice. It is those who misuse narcotics and stimulants, who 
are epileptic, eccentric, hypochondriacal, perverse, cranky and 
even criminal. What other result can be expected when our 
daily multiplying asylums and hospitals pour forth vast num- 
bers of those who are crippled and sickly, but are still able to 
exist, perhaps propagate their kind; when foundling institu- 
tions take without question the products of disease and crime ; 
when the libertine knows that, however diseased his body, the 
state will suckle and try to rear his offspring. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S NOTE BOOK. 


Cotton batting is impervious to all life germs, and if drawn tightly 
across a full jar of preserved fruit will prevent mould and fermenta- 
tion as perfectly as if the jar was hermetically sealed. The use of 
batting is being adopted in the California canneries. —Springfield 
Union. 


Angular writing is now very fashionable with ladies whose epis- 
tolary efforts consist of invitations and their replies. If you re- 
ceive a particularly square shouldered, two-words-to-a-line written 
note, be happy, it is the latest style, and can be read at forty paces 
without glasses.—Boston Herald. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING contains an earnest plea for justice con- 
cerning “ A Woman’s Allowance.” No one thing so easy and so 
simple do we know, which can bring a like amount of comfort into 
the life of a married woman who has no resources independent of 
her husband’s income. For children, also, an allowance is an ad- 
mirable means of teaching self-reliance and the use of money.— 
Woman's Journal. 


Sewing-girls—and, indeed, all women who are in the habit of 
making for themselves a cup of tea—are warned against the care- 
less habit of leaving any tea in the teapot to be “ warmed over,” or 
to be taken cold at an hour much later than when it was made. 
The tannin which tea that has been long standing contains does a 


‘Typhus | great deal of mischief. A little weak tea, newly made with freshly 


fever in England killed 30 per cent. of its victims previous to _ boiled water, is not hurtful, taken once or twice a day, but strong 


1825. The death rate has since been reduced to 20 per cent. 


or perhaps less. Ague, pneumonia, diabetes, Bright’s dis- | Record. 


tea, and tea that has been standing, is decidedly injurious.—Boston 
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Onginal in HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ “LITTLE FOXES.” 
How THEY Boroucit IN THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 
OU are always ready. Some folks 
keep us waiting ten minutes, and 
that’s a good deal to us.” 


_ will go some other time,” says Dilatoria. 


“Time is money,” I answered, | 
poned some duty or pleasure, on account of your expected 
| visit, and you are in honor bound not to make such prepar:- 


as I put the price of a block of ice 
into the hand of my ice man. 


“You may bet your life on that,” | 


he exclaimed, as he sprang up the | 


bulkhead steps, swinging his tongs. 

I ascended from subterranean 

regions, thinking I had not been 

invariably guiltless of needlessly 

hindering the ice man, the baker, 

the grocer. It is rarely that these 

men are not hard worked, and by 

as much as you or I, kind reader, needlessly hinder them, by 


so much do we add to their time of labor and tax the patience | 


of other customers. 


it is too late to warm the rolls for breakfast. Mrs. B. watches 


Mrs. A. waits for the delayed baker till | 


week, the obligation is binding. The word should be as gov 
as the bond, unless some unforseen hindrance occurs. |} 
such case the reason for non-appearance should be communi- 
cated as speedily as possible. 

“Oh! dear Martha knows me so well she will not mind, | 
Martha will mind. 
She has, no doubt, made some special preparation or posi- 


tion or postponement nought by your carelessness. Depend 
upon it, the tardy guest is in danger of becoming an unwe!- 
come one. 


—Susan D, Nickerson, 
THE OOST OF LIVING. 


Some interesting facts concerning the cost of living have been 
obtained by the Philadelphia Press, in which the retail prices at 
present paid for groceries, provisions and other household suppli:s 


| in that city are contrasted with those paid eight years ago. The 


general conclusion reached is that the same amount of money wi'!! 
go further in obtaining necessaries at present than it would at the 
period mentioned. The following comparative table is given to 


| prove the above statement: 


for the ice man till other duties crowd out the ice-cream, with | 


which she hoped to surprise her husband and children on an 
August day. 

Good fellow housekeepers, let us “‘ remember our faults this 
day,” and for the future make the small preparations, needed 
by those who bring us our supplies, before they come, and 
. thus earn their thanks and aid their later served customers. 
We are told that the golden rule should be brought to bear on 
the much mooted labor problem; here is a way in which each 
housekeeper can do to others as she would that they should 
do to her. It isa very moderate estimate to say that each 


one’s grocer, in taking orders and delivering goods, makes 


forty calls a day. If he is unnecessarily detained at each 
house three minutes, the aggregate is two hours added to his 
daily working time, which, in a year, would amount to sixty 
dys of ten hours each, if we reckon no more than three hun- 
dred working days to the year. 

My neighbor, Mrs. Neville, is a very busy woman. It is the 
wonder of all her friends how she, “ never very strong, man- 
ages to turn off so much work and do it well.”” The secret is 
in that one word, “manages.” Years of practice have taught 
her the most advantageous routine. Each day, each hour has 
its allotted duties. Her bill of fare is mentally arranged a 
week in advance and everything “goes on like clockwork,” 
unless some disturbing cause throws the wheels out of gear. 
Nothing is more disturbing than the long morning calls Miss 
Coupon makes. Miss Coupon boards and has nothing to 
hinder her “just running in to see dear Cousin Fanny.” If 
she would “run in,” in the afternoon, when “dear cousin” is 
sitting at her sewing, she would heartily welcome her hr’ <ht, 
chatty relative. But long morning calls sadly test tne reso- 
lution to obey the Scripture injunction, “ Be courteous.” The 
weights are taken off the domestic clock and it is stopped, to 
be started again “behind time.” Entertaining Miss Coupon, 
cannot you bestow your morning leisure on those of your 
friends who can share their domestic burdens with paid or un- 
paid assistants, doubtless they will enjoy your cheery pres- 
ence and so, in the afternoon, will the Cousin Fannies, who 
have been grappling all the morning, single handed, with 
household tasks. 

There are few small annoyances more fretting to house- 
keepers, than the slight estimate some of their friends put on 
their obligation to keep the promise, made when an invitation 
is accepted. It makes comparatively little difference if one 
or twenty fail to be present at a formal party, but when one 
or two friends are invited to spend an afternoon, a day, a 


1878. 1886. 
9c. per Ib. 6¥ac. per |}. 
83%4c. perlb. 534c. per |). 

perlb. 6c. perth. 
per lb. per |b. 
per qt. 4c. per qt. 
perqt. per ut. 
per Ib. per |} 
per lb. per |b 
per lb. roc. per |b. 


Sugar, granuiated, 
Sugar, lower grades, 
Soap, Babbitt’s, 
Soap, olein, 
Hominy, 
Beans, 
Cheese, 
Hams, 
5c. per lb. 
Flour, fine family, . « « we 
Flour, fine family, .  . ‘ $ro per bbl. $7 per bbl. 
Mackerel, No. 1, 6c. per Ib. per |b. 
Molasses,best,. . =. Sec pergal. per gal. 
Canned tomatoes, . roc. per can. . per can. 
Chocolate, : 45c. perlb. per |b. 
In the case of tea and coffee the price now paid is practically the 
same as in 1878, but the quality is stated to be 25 per cent. better. 
All kinds of spices are 20 to 25 per cent. lower than in 1878. All 
kinds of vegetables and garden produce are stated to be lower by 
20 per cent. than they were in 1878. The great development of the 
Western dressed meat traffic, of recent years, has had the tendency 
of reducing prices for this class of supplies. All kinds of miscel- 
laneous groceries, such as coal oil, candles, dried fruits and canned 
goods, are stated to have declined in price from 10 to 25 per cent. 
The above figures, showing such a decline in the necessaries of 
life, are rather significant in view of the fact that the year 1878 was 
a year of great reduction in values, and if it were not for the general 
cheapening tendency in all branches of trade, the prices now ruling 
would naturally be expected to at least equal those of 1878. The 
great reductions made, however, even in view of this fact, go to 
show that the margins of profit in these lines of trade are being 
materially contracted. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 

A SONNET. 
Behind the dark outlines of a somber wood, 
Where wind-tossed tree-tops raise their branches drear. 
And call of wildbird echoes sweet and clear, 
The sinking sun outpours a golden flood 
Upon the stretch of level prairie land, 
And on the silent river as it flows 
Between the yielding banks of yellow sand, 
And seeks the woodman as he homeward goes 
To where, a welcome goal, the sunlight streams 
Thro’ leafy vines that cluster round the door, 
And checkered shadows cast upon the floor. 
And thus, a blessing in its dying beams, 
The red sun leaves the world to pleasant rest 
While softly fades the glory in the West. 

—Marienne Heaton. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


REOREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
KNITTED EDGE. 

A TERIA LS—Finlayson, Bousfield & 
Co.’s real Scotch linen crochet thread ; 
one ball No. 60, two No. 17 steel needles. 
Cast on twenty-five stitches, knit across 
plain once. 

First row—two plain, make two, seam 
two together, (narrow, make two, nar- 
row) four times, make one, knit three 
together, make one, two plain. 

Second row—seven plain, (seam one, 
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plain, make two, seam two together, 
two plain. 

Third row—two plain, make two, 
seam two together, two plain (narrow, make two, narrow) 


three times, three plain, make one, narrow, make one, two | 


plain. 


Fourth row—ten plain (seam one, three plain) three times, 


inake two, seam two together, two plain. 

Fifth row—two plain, make two, seam two together, four 
plain (narrow, make two, narrow) twice, six plain, make one, 
narrow, make one, two plain. 

Sixth row—thirteen plain, seam one, three plain, seam one, 
live plain, make two, seam two together, two plain, 

Seventh row—two plain, make two, seam two together, six 
plain, narrow, make two, narrow, nine plain, make one, nar- 
row, make one, two plain. 

Eighth row—sixteen plain, seam one, seven plain, make 
two, seam two together, two plain. 


Ninth row—two plain, make two, seam two together, twenty | 


plain, make one, narrow, make one, two plain. 


Tenth row—twenty-five plain, make two, seam two together, | 


two plain. 

Eleventh row—two plain, make two, seam two together, 
eighteen plain, narrow, (make one, narrow) twice, one plain. 

Twelfth row—twenty-four plain, make two, seam together, 
two plain. 

Thirteenth row—two plain, make two, seam two together, 
six plain, narrow, make two, narrow, seven plain, narrow, 
(make one, narrow) twice, one plain. 

Fourteenth row—fifteen plain, seam one, seven plain, make 
two, seam two together, two plain. 

Fifteenth row—two plain, make two, seam two together, 
four plain, (narrow, make two, narrow) twice, four plain, nar- 
row, (make one, narrow) twice, one plain. 

Sixteenth row—twelve plain, seam one, three plain, seam 
one, five plain, make two, seam two together, two plain. 

Seventeenth row—two plain, make two, seam two together, 
two plain (narrow, make two, narrow) three times, one plain, 
narrow, (make one, narrow) twice, one plain. 

Eighteenth row—nine plain, (seam one, three plain) three 
times, make two, seam two together, two plain. 

INSERTION TO EDGE, 

Cast on twenty-five stitches, knit across plain once. 

First row—two plain, make two, seam two together (narrow, 
make two, narrow) four times, (make one, narrow) twice, one 
plain. 

Second row—seven plain (seam one, three plain) three times, 
scam one, one plain, make two, seam two together, two plain. 

Third row—two plain, make two, seam two together, two 
plain, (narrow, make two, narrow) three times, two plain, 
(make one, narrow) twice, one plain. 

Fourth row—nine plain (seam one, three plain) three times, 
make two, seam two together, two plain. 


three plain) three times, seam one, one | 


293 
Fifth row—two plain, make two, seam two together, four 
plain, (narrow, make two, narrow) twice, four plain, (make 
| one, narrow) twice, one plain. 
| Sixth row—eleven plain, seam one, three plain, seam one, 
five plain, make two, seam two together, two plain. 

Seventh row—two plain, make two, seam two together, six 
plain, narrow, make two, narrow, six plain, (make one, nar- 
row) twice, one plain. 

Eighth row—thirteen plain, seam one, seven plain, make 
two, seam two together, two plain. 

Ninth row—two plain, make two, seam two together, six- 
teen plain, (make one, narrow) twice, one plain. 

Tenth row—twenty-one plain, nake two, seam two together, 
two plain. 

Eleventh row—like ninth row, twelfth row—like tenth row. 

Thirteenth row—like seventh row, fourteenth row—like 
eighth row. 

Fifteenth row—like fifth row, sixteenth row—like sixth row. 

Seventeenth row—like third row, eighteenth row—like 
fourth row. 

Repeat from first row, 

Eva M. Niles. 


EATING SUGAR. 

Mr. Wm. Mattieu Williams, who in the philosophy of cooking 
food is a second Rumford, and among the most practical of writers 
on dietetics, states that lately, “ supply stimulating demand,” sugar 
has been so cheap abroad that cattle have been fed on it. Treating 
the Cincinnati animal to the same saccharine regimen we might 
then have “sugar-cured hams” both inside and out, says the New 
York 7imes. What is of interest in this use of sugar is not the 
fact that horses will eat caramels when administered by young 
_ ladies, but that through processes of assimilation and those wonder- 
ful changes nature carries out sugar is converted in beef and fat. 
If bees change the honey they suck from the flowers into wax, why 
should not beeves turn the beet or cane sugar they swallow into 
prime tallow? 

This is about the results determined by French and German 
| stockmen when feeding sugar to cattle. Oxen taking 112% kilos 
| of saccharine matter with their ordinary food, it was found that 50 
| kilos of sugar increased a single animal's weight 1534 kilos more 
| than if the animal had had no sugar. This gave, calculating the 
price of sugar and return in value of beef, a handsome money 
profit. The meat was ofa superior quality. Five to six pounds of 
sugar per day was what an ox would take with zest. 

From the making of fat by oxen to the better condition of chil- 
dren the step is not so wide. The natural craving children have 
for sweets we all know, and it is stupid not to allow children to in- 
dulge in this state, under certain limits. Another mistake often 
made is to exclude fats from the dietary of children. Returning to 
the feeding of cattle, when unrefined sugars are as low as they 
have been, some of the surplus stock might be fed with advantage 
to cattle. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Like music heard on the still water, 

Like pines when the wind passeth by, 

Like pearls in the depth of the ocean, 

Like stars that enamel the sky, 

Like June and the odor of roses, 

Like dew and the freshness of morn, 

Like sunshine that kisses the clover, 

Like tassels of silk on the corn, 

Like notes of the thrush in the woodland, 

Like brooks where the violets grow, 

Like rainbows that arch the blue heavens, 

Like clouds when the sun dippeth low. 

Like dreams of Acadian pleasures, 

Like colors that gratefully blend, 

Like everything breathing of pureness, 

Like ¢hese, is the love of a friend. 
—Josephine Canning. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE BAOK DOOR. 
SOME OF ITS STARTLING REVELATIONS. 
Cp 'T would be a good custom, for a few years 
aera at least, until the back door nuisances 

- were abated, that guests should be ad- 
i mitted by this entrance. There would 
be some startling revelations! Many a 
brown-stone front would blush at the 
shameful discrepancy between its two 
places of ingress. Yet the true character 
of the housekeeper is nowhere better 
revealed than by the condition of her 
back door and yard. Filth, dirt and 
clutter seem naturally to gravitate to the 
rear, there to remain in slumbering, un- 
disturbed repose, especially if there be a shed or summer 
kitchen this pandemonic spirit has chance for riotious sway. 

But, dear reader, if you have bad habits in this regard, 
break from them at once.. Don’t sentinel the back door with 
all the unkempt, jaded implements of housekeeping you may 
possess,—decrepit brooms and mop-handles, limping chairs, 
broken barrels, jugs and jars, rusty pans, cans and pails, 
skeleton umbrellas, bonnet frames and hoop skirts, cast-off 
clothing and smashed crockery,—an array as nondescript and 
humorous looking as Falstaff’s army of “tattered prodigals,” 
“scarecrows” and * bodies” that he had “ unloaded from the 
gibbet and pressed.” 

I am convinced, both from observation and experience 
that the lining of the back entrance with such a miscel- 
laneous lot of trumpery, even when living in the most re- 
stricted quarters, is wholly the result of lax habits of order and 
neatness. 

As regards garbage and refuse, health, as well as good 
taste, demand that it be ostracised from our premises. Yet 
we find many a back yard strewn with potato, orange and 
apple skins, egg shells, etc. Now if one has no fowls or 
animals to eat these things, or well-appointed swill man to 
care for them, we say durnx them, together with the waste 
brown paper that comes around meat, and such as is not fit 
for the ragbag or cannot be utilized in domestic economy. 

One must choose the proper time for the cremation of this 
unsightly accumulation, or it will interfere with the cooking, 
as it necessarily deadens the fire. When the culinary opera- 
tions are done and the fire is no longer needed, then put it in 
the stove, give full draft and there will be no unpleasant 
odor in the house. 

The ash-heap is a necessary but lamentable offence to all 


yards. But if the ashes are not used for garden or walk, why | 
not have them in a box and concealed from view by a pretty 


bower or wall of flowers. The wild cucumber is a pretty and 


prolific vine, Oscar’s pet, and the equally stately but more | 


modest hollyhock, would be capital for this purpose. As has 
been suggested, this pile “that will not down,” is not the 
place for refuse or papers. 

Concerning the long list of mend-/-can’t furniture, tinware, 
clothing, etc., that haunts this back passage, practice daily 
the condensing process ; things for which there is no probable 
or possible use, destroy, root and branch, and put the rest 
where they will be handy, but out of sight as much as pos- 
sible. A home-made cupboard, before which hangs a neat 
calico curtain, will hide a multitude of this calamity. 

Keep a tidy, uncluttered back step or porch. Have a 


clean, thrifty, undishwatered plot of grass around it, free | 
from rags, papers and floor sweepings. (ever brush the | 


latter out of the door; a/ways burn them.) 
I remember once seeing the rear of quite a stately establish- 
ment, perfectly bald of grass, of which the loathesome, dis- 


ease-breeding, Falstaffic army of castaways, herein described, 
held undisputed possession. 

When out of doors, form the habit of picking up anything 
that may have been dropped upon the grass. Inculcate this 
habit and the love of a tidy place in your children. Try to 
keep your back entrance so neat and orderly that you need 
not blush should a choice or aristocratic friend, finding you 
“not at home” at the front door, persistently seek you at the 
back. 

—Estelle Mendel. 


SOME ABLE-BODIED APHORISMS.* 

Nothing is so costly in all ways as disease, and nothing is so re- 
munerative as the outlay which augments health and in doing so 
augments the amount and value of the work done. 

Hygienic redemption of bodies is next in personal importance 
to spiritual redemption of souls. 

Dirty linen, in an unventilated closet, will soon become a: 
offensive and dangerous, as an unclean urinal or water-closet. 

The excrement saturating clothes worn too long without wash- 
ing, putrifies and makes the person offensive. 

A sponge bath every morning is a necessity of decent living. 

Water from the wash-tub and the bath-tub belong with the 
sewage. 

Whoever tries to live by rule may end by not living at all. 

Human life is worth a great deal more in adry house than in a 
wet one. 

A lazy invalid is not so expensive as an able-bodied beef eater 

Nearly all diseases are killed by cooking. 

Flies are not needed in a clean house. 

The best way to avoid sewer gas is to make none. 

Nature attacks dead organic matter wherever she finds it. If i: 
is thrown out at the back door in kitchen slops, she attacks it there 
and there generates from it a more or less dangerous poison, 

The soil where man dwells is sacred and it is sanitary sacrilege 
to pollute it. 

He who fouls the air that he breathes himself, or the water that 
he drinks, or the food that he eats is a barbarian, who might learn 
wisdom from the cat, or decency from the swine. 

He who fouls the air that another must breathe, or the food that 
another must eat, or the water that another must drink, is a 
criminal to be classed with those who maim and kill. 

Wherever there is a collection of putrifying organic matter, 
whether on the ground, in the ground, within a faulty sewer, or 
under a habitation, there is a tireless foe to health and life. 

Sewer gas, while it may not beget scarletina, diphtheria, small- 
pox and other contagious diseases, easily becomes the vehicle of 
conveying them through obscure and intricate channels. 

A vault, will take typhoid fever, have it badly for a long time 
and communicate the disease to human beings. 

A big trunk full of dirty clothes, sick with yellow fever, is more 
to be shunned than asmall hospital full of human victims of the 
disease. 

A foul sewer, swarming with scarletina germs, may be as danger- 
ous to a neighborhood as an infected schoolhouse. 

Security from dampness and stagnant water is not only security 
from malarial fevers. but also, in a great measure, from consump- 
tion, scrofula, rheumatism and various other diseases. 

A meat market need not be more offensive or unwholesome 
than a grocery. 

The time is coming when any community will be ashamed to 
tolerate a place for public dram-drinking. 

The best of all disinfectants is fire. * * * Cook the germs of 
disease and they will never sprout or hatch. * * * Next in general 
value is fresh air—plenty of it, in constant currents. 

Deodorizers are not always disinfectants. On the other hand, 
disinfectants are not always decdorizes. 

There is but one proper remedy for the adulteration of foods ari 
drinks, and that is to apply the existing criminal law to tlic 
adulterators. 


* From Maxims of Public Health by O. W. Wright, A. M., D, Health Officer 
of Detroit. D. Appleton & Co, New York, 
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THE COZY CORNER. 
[ /n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
orrespondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 


nade an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- | 


pondence of inguiry and information on all suizects of general interest and 
-alue to the Homes of the World.)\—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 51. 
CANDIED LEMON PEEL. 
/-diter of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will Catherine Owen please tell me if citron peel can be 
candied the same way as lemon or orange peel ? 
with success. Indeed, every thing I have tried out of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING has been that. | find it both useful and interesting. 

TORONTO, ONT. S. M. 


Inquiry No. 52. 
SUNDRY WANTS. 


Will Catherine Owen tell, in her very explicit and delightful 
way, how to prepare Bavarian Cream, Almond Maccaroons, Ver- 
micella Soup, and Bouillon? How served, and at what meals 
appropriate? Catherine Owen’s “Ten Dollars Enough” has 
made me a delighted subscriber. x. 

B , GA. 


Inquiry No. 53. 
A WOMAN’S EXCHANGE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


In Goop HOUSEKEEPING for September 18th, mention is made 
ot “* Exchanges for Woman’s Work.” A friend of mine wishes to 
find out something about them, and will you be so kind as to give 
me, through your “ Cozy Corner,” the addresses of two or three? 

Please allow me to say that I prize GooD HOUSEKEEPING very 
highly. Yours truly, F.S. G. 

AMHERST, MAss. 


Inquiry No. 54. 
AGAIN A WOMAN’S EXCHANGE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


A friend of mine sent me a clipping from a magazine, called, 
“ An Exchange for Woman’s Work,” and referred me to you for 
further information. We were once in good circumstances, but 
reverses Came upon us; my father is getting old and I want to 
earn my own living in some way. When I received the little clip- 
ping I thought that perhaps there was my opportunity. I am very 
fond of fancy work and make very fine point lace, something that 
is appreciated in cities. I have a set of four pieces, viz., handker- 
chief, collarette, and cuffs; they are valued at $50. Do you think 
there is any demand, and could they be sold at this exchange ? 
Piease write me and give the information I need, etc. I hope 
you will do what you can for one who is starting out for herself. 
A READER OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
BaTH, N. Y. 


Inquiry No. 55. 
AND YET AGAIN A WOMAN’S EXCHANGE. 
Ev:tor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you through the “Cozy Corner” inform me if there is an 
exchange for woman's work in Philadelphia? If not, can informa- 
tion be obtained through correspondence with the officers of the 
New York Exchange ? 

| must add my voice in praise of your Magazine. I have trieda 


Goon HousEKEEPING. 


I tried the two last | 
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in these pages, that we have asked our contributor to “ tell all she 
knows ” about the Woman’s Exchange, in a second paper on that 
subject, which will appear in our next issue.—ditor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


| 
| EAR ACHE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I notice in Goop HOUSEKEEPING an item upon “earache.” I 
| have suffered from this myself, and have several children who 
have caused me to lose many nights’ sleep from this cause every 
| winter; indeed, one child seemed not to escape if he went out in 
| the wind. A good old lady friend advised me to get some wool off 
a live sheep, and not wash it; put that in their ears and it would 
effectually cure the worst case of gathered ear ache. I did so that 
night, and have never had ear aches since in my family. They 
seem proof against all exposure. The cure is simple, sure and not 
expensive, at least it was so in my experience. 

Very respectfully, 

WASHINGTON, Iowa. A READER, 
COZY CORNER QUESTION ANSWERED. 

Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I find among my collection of “ Fugitive Verses’ two poems at- 
tributed to Caroline A. Mason, which I think may answer G. S. F.’s 
second query in “ Cozy Corner” for October 2d. The first is “ The 
Soldier’s Dream of Home,” and commences : 

“You have put the children to bed, Alice, 
Maud, and Willie, and Rose ; 
They have lisped their sweet ‘ Our Father,’ 
And sunk to their night’s repose. 
Did they think of me, dear Alice? 
Did they think of me and say 
‘God bless him, and God keep him, 
Dear father, far away!’”’ 
The second one is entitled “* The Reponse,” and commences : 
“T have put the children to bed, Harry, 
Rose, and Willie, and Maud, 
They have sung their hymns together, 
And whispered their prayers to God 
Then Rose said, gently smiling, 
Come, Willie, and Maud, now say 
‘God bless the dear sweet father, 
Father so far away.’”’ 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


A PROTEST IN BEHALF OF THE CHURCH FAIR. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I have read with interest and partial assent, Mrs. L.’s seven- 


minute speech, as reported by Emma W. Babcock in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING of'October 2d; but I want to say a word on the other 


| side. There is reason, no doubt, for much of the growing prejudice 


against church fairs and kindred enterprises. As substituted for 
real benevolence and self-sacrifice they ought to have no place; but 
as supplements, they have their excuse for being. We can provide 
ourselves with money for our gifts, as for any other special pur- 
pose, in only two ways—by spending less or by earning more; one 
way is as legitimate as the other, and most of us prefer the latter 
way. In the case of very many women the sums available for 
benevolent uses, even when rigid economy and self-denial, are nec- 
essarily small. Why should we not add to them by our own efforts, 
exercised in the direction of our special talents? 

It is in this care for the sfecial talents that the solution of the 
whole difficulty seems to me tolie. It is because we have too often 


few of Mollie’s receipts and like them. The article on “ Woman’s 
Exchange” is just what I wanted, to see my way clear. How it 
has put new life, and encouraged me to try and earn something | 
that I can call my own. May your kind, helping words cheer and | 
encourage many more of womankind, who may be placed in a posi- 
tion where duty calls, and who can find better ways of life, be they 
ever so simple, and be independent. A READER. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has had so many inquiries regarding the 
Woman’s Exchange, since the article of Rhoda Lander appeared 


neglected the special talents, in our anxiety to conform to some 
supposed standard of appropriateness, that we have brought the 
church fair into disrepute and made its fancy table a by-word and 
a jest. (Witness Mrs. L.’s impracticable pen wiper!) But when 
we all do for our churches such work as we can do best, and sell 
it at reasonable prices, with no unbusiness-like pleading for cus- 
tomers, our fairs become simply bureaus of sale, no more objec- 
tionable than other agencies of the same sort. And here, I think 
Mrs. L.’s observations most encouraging. The woman who made 
the chowder that she could in preference to the Kensington that 
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perhaps she couldn’t, certainly understands the great principle of 
labor distribution. And as for the enthusiast whc advertised 
shampooing, she seems to-have almost reached the ideal ! 

The absurdities Mrs. L. noticed might be avoided—ave avoided 
in many societies—by the exercise of ordinary common sense. 
Velvet screens at five dollars a piece ought not to be made except 
where there is likely to be a market for them. And public senti- 
ment ought not to require—does not require, in any society that I 
have knowledge of—that any one should purchase such an article 
unwillingly. But why should plain sewing fall under the same 
condemnation? If there is plain sewing to be done, why may not 
some one who wants to transmute her time with money, for religious 
purposes, undertake to do it? One would have expected to hear 
such a natural and convenient arrangement characterized as emi- 
nently sensible. 

As to amateur entertainments, there seems more room for doubt. 
Probably we must expect them to decline with the increase of pro- 
fessional talent and enterprise. But they will flourish for a.long 
time yet in the smaller and more inaccessible towns, and will con- 
tinue to add greatly to the pleasure and helpfulness of their social 
life. The whole question, indeed, is largely one of locality. Where 
people can afford to give money, it is painful to see them giving 
pin cushions. But when people are poor and have already given 
all the money they can, pin cushions are not to be despised. 

Further—and I wish that the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
might follow out for themselves and make practical the thoughts 
which I have only space to suggest-—all these enterprises have 
their place in religious work, quite apart from their financial ef- 
ficiency. They are useful in providing opportunities for common 
helpfulness to persons of diverse capabilities. Notallare apostles 
nor all teachers. ‘They interest the boys and girls; they draw in 
strangers; they promote acquaintance; they widen social circles; 
they break up cliques, or may be made to break them up. What 
other agency could do this most important work well? 

LILY SHERMAN RICE. 


A REPLY TO INQUIRIES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HousEKEEPING of October 2d, “ Inquirer ” is certainly 
much in need of advice, and though one cannot much help any 
person who is not mistress in her own house, enough to keep her 
servants away from her dining table, yet perhaps she needs help 
more than one who has more dignity and courage. Perhaps, then, 
you may find room for the advice I feel moved to contribute. She 
first needs to realize that she is mistress, and that she must drect 
her servants, not remonstrate with them. She can never be well 
served till she does, and will probably be surprised to find how 
quickly, firm but gentle directions that they are to eat in the 
kitchen, decause she wishes it, will have the desired result. There 
is no need for reasons to be given. It is, or should be, enough 
that she so chooses. Too many young housekeepers get into 
trouble simply because they think they must explain to and 
reason with their servants. There may be rare occasions when 
this is best, but as a rule, it is not. 

Then, about the dining-room work: It is usual for the person, 
man or maid, who waits on the table, to set and clear it, and wash 
all the dishes except the platters and vegetable dishes, and even 
those should not be trusted to the cook, unless one wishes to see 
them broken or “nicked ” very speedily; but some cooks may be 
trusted to that extent. 

If chambermaid is also parlormaid, the man should have the care 
of hall and dining-room, if he can be trusted with it. It is not easy 
to find a man with hands sufficiently skilful for indoor work, yet 
willing to undertake outdoor work also. I find it easier to have an 
outdoor man part of the time only, and let parlor and chamber- 
maid divide the housework. Mine polish my floors and wash my 
windows also. Each maid must do her own chamberwork and 
washing, to avoid constant quarrelling. A laundress in the house 
two days in the week would seem easier than putting out the work 
and still having some washing done in the house. The amount of 
time that will be used for what is done in the house would probably 
be enough for the whole wash. The laundress can wash for all, 
and save much time. 

But “Inquirer” will probably find herself instructed by the 


servants who apply to her for places, as to the customs of her 
part of the world, if she does not wish to ask questions of other 
people. 

Let me add a wail of my own to this: I value your paper highly, 
and cannot say enough in its praise. I often wish to turn at once 
to some specially tempting receipt. I am, perhaps, in the midst of 
the morning consultation with my cook. I take up several num- 
bers and hunt for the desired paragraph, which my treacherous 
memory will not at all help me to find,—still less your “ Index.” 
Time and patience of cook and mistress, and precious morning 
minutes are all wasted. Do, do give us an index that zzdicates/ 
Why cannot each recipe be indexed? It is impossible to find or 
refer to it, when it is not. If it is because it takes time and 
money to. make an index necessarily so voluminous as such a one 
would be, I for one would gladly pay ten times my share of the 
cost, nay, twenty times, rather than not have it, for the book would 
be so much more useful to me than it is now. It is because I 
value it so highly that I am so vexed not to be able to make it 
of constant use. Pray give us a really full index next year, if 
you can. “ OLD HOUSEKEEPER.” 

_ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Such an Index as our correspondent asks for would make a good 
sized volume in itself. To Index each recipe, would, in many 
instances, be indexing each paragraph, and make an Index that 
would itself need to be indexed.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


DROPPED INTO OUR EVERYDAY BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 


VALUABLE HINTS. 
Please accept my thanks for valuable hints gathered from the 
pages of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. A. N. 
ALNA, ME. 


TO BE SURE, IT WOULD. 
What a difference it would make in American homes if Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING were read in every one of them. E. M. A. 
MANITOWAC, WIS. 


READ WITH GREAT INTEREST. 

I have to thank you for a sample copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
It is not the first one I have seen. On the contrary. It is read in 
my family with great interest, particularly by the ladies. 

CHICAGO, ILL. j. G. 


EAGERLY WAITING FOR THE NEXT ISSUE. 

I am not a regular subscriber of your excellent paper, but always 
get it from our news rooms as soon as itis out. I cannot tell you 
how eagerly I wait for each issue. L. M. B. 

LOWELL MAss. 


A LUXURY OF FACTS. 

Pardon me, for I do not flatter, when I say that there is about 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING a literary freshness, no less than a luxury 
of facts. I like it for both. oo Sn ke 

EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE FIRST TO CAPTURE IT. 

Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing our delight in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. There is always a scramble the day it 
comes, as to who will be the first to pounce on the mail-bag and 
capture HOUSEKEEPING. E, M. 

ROMNEY, TIPPECANOE Co., IND. 


THAT COMES FROM ALL OVER THE LAND. 

I take the liberty of adding my note of thanks to the grand 
chorus of praise that comes from all over the land. I have always 
been interested in anything pertaining to good housekeeping, an: 
have for along time read everything on that subject that I came 
across. I very soon noticed that almost nineteen out of every 
twenty articles were taken from Goop HOUSEKEEPING, so I or- 
dered a copy, and since that have not missed one. Heartfelt wishes 
for its continued prosperity. Lo. 

La FAYETTE, IND. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


MAss., AND New York City, OCTOBER 16, 1886. 


FAMILY OONFIDENCES. 


Confidence may be termed a sort of family cement. Just as blocks 


of marble are tied together in a building, the members of a family 


— —— | are joined by bonds of union when confidence reigns among them; 


Ail communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the but the building may be shattered by the earthquake while the 


Ed ‘or of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 
This issue of Goon HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
ed to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 


family shall defy everything but death. 


The semblance of confidence may be maintained in a sort of 


sav. the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- laissez faire way, in which there is neither any true eoniidenss 


cially reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion. when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
exp’essly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal: Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and | 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days | 


before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our | 


own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


nor yet any repelling forces—a neutral situation that seems to hold 


people together by sheer strength of stupidity, or because their 
tendency is to stay where they are planted, like the trees in a forest. 

This is not the family confidence that we laud, for we are not de- 
ceived by it. That which it is pleasing to find is the deeper, fund- 

amental harmony that springs from well blended feelings and un- 
questioning trust. Nota blind trust that takes root where it falls 
and is indifferent as to its soil, not that trust whose way has not 
been prepared and which, for ought that one can tell, may stumble 
at the first trial, never having been nurtured in trial; but that trust 
that grows out of experience, out of trial, successful and oft repeated. 

Confidence is both a cause and an effect. When it has a rational 
origin, it grows out of events, out of things that have happened, 
out of trust reposed and honored by the recipient; it grows out of 
sympathetic feelings that are returned, out of accepted love, con- 
jugal, paternal, filial and friendly. 

But no sooner has it come into existence than it begins to act in 
some positive manner and to create what is its own nourishment. 
This is a sort of paradox at first thought, yet nature is full of it; 
what is at first an effect, in time becomes a cause producing its 
own cause; and hence it is that the forces of the universe are so 
puzzlingly and intricately interwoven. Confidence begets love and 
the begotten love in turn begets confidence. Not always, of course, 
but generally. The feelings that lie behind an offer of confidence 
have an extraneous germinal power; they go out, not for conquest, 
but for propagation; they are lke the synchronisms of musical 
tones, awakening potential harmonies. Paraphrasing the familiar 
quotation, one touch of confidence makes the whole family kin. 

A want of confidences in the family is a want of harmony. If it 
has no positive disrupting influence, it yet means more or less 
coldness, absence of good feeling and mere toleration. A family 
without confidence, lives like a business partnership ; its existence 
is determined solely by convenience. In such a family, the wife 
is a housekeeper, the husband is a sort of proprietor of her person, 
and the children are deprived of many of the influences that dis- 
tinguish the civilized family above the uncivilized. 

A family without confidences always seems as if it were living 
on sufference, as if it might collapse at any time, should the protect- 
ing influences of custom and some realization of duty be withdrawn. 

A family without confidences may suffer financially, if the income 
is moderate or is very near the expenditure. A husband should 


give his wife some clue as to his power to provide and, when that 


power declines, let her know it; for, should the family purchasing 
be left entirely or largely to her, she may unwittingly bring on 
financial distress by a too free indulgence in shopping or market- 
ing; and, at any event, in her control over domestic consumption, 
she needs to know how far she ought to go. 

Yeta man should use some judgment about confiding to his 
wife matters pertaining to his business. She may be a fretful 
woman, given to raising all sorts of fears and forebodings of ill, 
and would in that case make a very disagreeable use of the in- 

| formation, if her husband should confide with her all his reverses. 
| A well balanced wife would give her husband a great deal of 
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strengthening sympathy in his misfortunes and to her he should 


go with them, freely and with perfect confidence. 

No limit of confidence should be drawn by a daughter between 
her and her mother. The daughter may be ever so sure of need- 
ing no counsel, but she will entertain only the surety of egotism 
and inexperience. Her mother “has been there” before her, or, 
if not, has seen instances, similar to those in which the daughter 
finds herself, and has long ago decided upon the best course to 
follow in them. 


The Gaughter’s most sagacious friend is her 
mother, and in her should be reposed all confidence. 

In these days of fast “ young America,” boys have gone beyond | 
restraint. They are too rapid and headstrong for a father’s coun- 
sel; but most of them have to pay for their early independence by 
suffering the consequences of shutting their fathers and mothers | 
out of their confidence. They come out of them with more or less | 
success, it is true, after the dearly bought experiences have had | 
time to enforce their discipli.ing effect, but a loss of time and ef- 
fort might have been saved if the boy had taken his father into his 
confidence. 


If all these things are so, then why not have more confidences in 
the family? Why not have more confidences between mother and 
daughter, between father and son, between husband and wife, be- 
tween friend and friend? The return will be rich in happiness | 
gained, in errors saved, and family bonds strengthened; it will re- 
present time, and money, and honor; it will stimulate the domestic | 
virtues and find its reward in peace, love and harmony. 


KITCHEN CONVENIENCE, COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 

Mr. E. C. Gardner is preparing for publication in an early issue 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a plan of a Model Kitchen, which is 
being prepared witha view of so arranging the Kitchen of the 
Household, that it shall have every available convenience and com- 
fort, looking to economy of space and time, to the saving of steps 
and temper,—a place where the Queen of the kitchen, be she Mis- | 
tress or Maid, may be Monarch of all she surveys to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 


The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING already know how felici- 
tously Mr. Gardner writes on any subject that he takes up, and 
how admirably he plans for the existence and maintenance of cozy 
and comfortable homes, and we shall look for something from his 


_ in constipation, indigestion, biliousness, obesity, etc. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


MANUAL OF DIETETICS. 

How strictly scientific and free from hobbies this work is may 
be inferred from the motto on the title page: “ What is one man’s 
food is another man’s poison.” The author is J. Milner Fot) er. 
gill, M. D., physician to the City of London Hospital for diseases 
of the chest, and the book comes from the press of the well-known 
medical publishers, William Wood & Company, whose books ire 
on the shelves of every physician in the land. 

Dr. Fothergill believes that lectures on food should be a par: of 
every medical education, and in the way of preface calls attent on 
to the great progress that has been made in the knowledge of 
dietetics. We may infer, therefore, that his work embraces t)is 
information and that it is the latest and most reliable authority on 
the subject. 

The author proceeds to analyze food into its various forms and 
functions, and then discourses on the methods of preparing food 
from a chemical and physiological standpoint. Condiments and 
sauces are regarded both from hygienic and gastronomic points of 
view, and in moderation are said to be good for the digestive or- 
gans. Tea, coffee and cocoa should be drank sparingly by persons 
of weak digestion; tea should be drank as a refreshing stimulant 


| beverage, but not as a food accessory. Wines and malt liquors as- 
| sist digestion, and a little pure spirit with an effervescent water is 


the best drink for a dyspeptic or an invalid. But the use of alco- 
holic stimulants is not agreed to, except when they may be re- 
quired in ill health. The subjects of fluid food, canned and preserved 
foods, and prepared foods are clearly treated. Matters of great 
interest, because somewhat new, are the artificially digested foocs. 
The public wili be surprised to learn that ordinary beef tea is not 
nutritious, but is merely a stimulant. 

The second part of the book treats of food for all ages and many 
diseases—from infancy to old age, in acute disease, convalescence, 
The author 
says: “ As soon as the knowledge of foods and how to use them 
comes abreast the various preparations in the market, then a revo- 
lution in the feeding of the sick and infirm will be wrought.” Ile 
says that the subject of dietetics is in a much more advanced con- 
dition in the United States than elsewhere. In commending this 
work as very comprehensive, intelligent and recent, one should be 
particular to call attention to the fact that it is well adapted to the 
reading of any average person. It is as well suited for popular un- 
derstanding as for the physician’s. The book has neat substantial 
binding, and 255 pages. New York: William Wood & Co. 


MY FAVORITE RECEIPT. 
Some time ago the Royal Baking Powder Company collected 


pen and pencil that will tell us, not what a kitchen is, but what it 
ought to be. 


PERFECT BREAD. 

Catherine Owen's serial, bearing the above title, which appeared 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has just been published in pamphlet 
form. It makes a neat little book of sixty-four pages, of con- 
venient size for reference, handsomely printed and bound, and 
contains over fifty recipes for making breads of all kinds, in- 
cluding recipes for the preparation of yeast, and instructions, 


which if closely followed, will enable any housewife to be sure of | 


always having perfect bread. 
cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 


PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


Under this title, Catherine Owen, the author of our cele- 
brated Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough,” has now in preparation | 


a new Serial especially for the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING. 
This will give in detail the proper management of the House- 
hold throughout, and an important feature will be a Daily 
Programme of Work—a feature of Household life never yet 
attempted in print. 


from its patrons, the housekeepers of America, for redistribution 
among them when printed in book form, their best and favorite 
methods for the preparation of articles of food, whether from the 
Royal Baking Powder or otherwise. They contributed a very 
large number of most practical receipts, from which were selected 
the 3,000 contained in this book. An edition has been published 
for general circulation, which will be sold at a price barely cc vering 
cost of production and postage. “ My Favorite Receipt” contains 
| formulas for the preparation of almost every known dish in every 
_ conceivable way. These have been classified into departments 
| representing soups and broths, fish and shell-fish, vegetables, 
| meats, stews, poultry and game, eggs, salads, desserts, breads. 


| cake, condiments, beverages, ices, preserves and pickles, preserve | 
| meats, canned vegetables, etc., to which a copious index is adde: . 
| Every branch of the culinary art has received ample attention. 
| Royal Baking Powder Company, New York. Price, 50 cents. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


| 
| 
| Goop HousEKEEPING is almost a household necessity.—Lowe’: 
| (Mass.) Journal. 

| 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands at the head as a family magazine. 
— Saratoga (N. Y.)Eagle. 


Goop HousEKEEPING should be in the hands of every house- 
wife in the land.—Chicago (£11.) Sun. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


—== A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. Whose disappointment is half so deep! | THE GUEST. 
Who so burns for another’s shame! : 
GATHERED HERE AND THERE. The boy’s wild sowings for her to reap; ganic — aero . 
She fain would swear to all the blame. | All and came 
cis may AMONG THE BARLEY SHEAVES. Yes, for the torture is made complete Within my door. 
e ert 5 Thro’ the meadow, thro’ the meadow, By dumb remorse for unguessed wrong, He gently heals my lifelong pain, 

Fot! er- Emerald green from aftermath, She would face for him the judgment seat— He charms the frequent tears away, 
lisea ses slipping thro’ the sun and shadow, Without her boy heaven gives no song. And all my grief from me beguiles, 
I-known Like a serpent, wound the path; Oh, son that once wore that baby shoe, And still will stay. 5 
Oks ire Through the breezy, scented meadow, : You've wrecked your mother’s joy and pride Sweet thoughts arise and eager climb, 

Through the mint and clover leaves, You’ve broken her heart that beat for you; Like birds that sing in upper air 
part of ripped she on thro’ sun and shadow She envies her whose baby died. The song that close to heaven’s high gates ie 
om on To where he bound the barley sheaves. —Mary M. Bruce. Becomes a prayer. 
Page of And the basket which she carried Te te 
this Was for handsome, hungry Hen, THE HAPPIEST PLACE IS HOME. Tovey tow late delayed 
rity on Who smiled glad welcome as she tarried Though others may seck far and wide My sasienetl teint dikeliten Seale doubt, 
To see see him deftly bind the grain; To gain but a moment of bliss, And hides, afraid y 
ms and While his honest heart a-flutter— Disappointments their footsteps abide, ’ : 4 
1g food Like a song-bird ’mong the leaves— In a world full of phantoms as this ; And fain would trust, but questions still; : 
its and Prompted thoughts, so sweet to utter, But, with loved ones the blessing to share, Too late delayed ! too long forlorn! 
ints of All among the barley sheaves. Ah, who would be longing to roam, Can night so darksome break so soon . 

or- And when the napkin’s snowy whiteness 
ersons She quickly spread with “ by your lief,” ian PPOERS Se ROR. Not for pale brows and faded hair, 
mulant And placed th’ roll’s unrivaled lightness The world may seem brighter without, Oh, Love, do thy red roses blow ; 

Ors as- Upon the latest banded sheaf— With the glitter of tinsel and art, Take back thy crown, I weeping cry— 
ater is He noted all her blushing sweetness, And its friendships appear more devout, He doth not go. 
ae Like a rose ’mong its leaves— With the semblance of truth to the heart ; a T — 

They talked an hour—who’d note its fleet- Lut so sweet are the pleasures I share, 
served feels no yearning to roam, Such hol — 
great Out among the barley sheaves? Since nothing on earth can compare “dl 
f With the happiest of places, my home! 

ooUs, He saw dark braids in sunlight golden, x I can but trust, I can but list ® 
is not Watched her glances, soft and shy, If sorrow e’er darkens my way, the 

And thought he read a story olden Till the heart wear a burden of grief, Cc 1 wd oe 
many In the violet of her eye; And the friends I have trusted betray 
Then remembered, “he who never In the hour when most needing relief; 
ikon Nothing ventures, naught achieves.” From the anguish which tortures the mind, — Unidentified. * 
Could she love him? Would she ever wigs dit heaven I'll come, — ts 
n the smiles of my loved ones, to find 
He Soft perfumes from mint and clover, —Oliver Dyer A bundle of sweetness, rolled up in blue— 
1 con- : Sweet the songs of listening birds; , A round curly head that was golden, 
g this Soft the tones of earnest lover, nie ae Two wee chubby hands that came peeping 
ld be Sweet the import of his words; GRANDFATHER’S WATCH. through, 
> the Delicious day of summer glory, Grandfather’s watch is battered and old, And ne’er to one thing could be holden. 
ar un- - Just the day when one believes ; Innocent quite of jewel or gold; Such a lump of fun as eyes never met, 
satial Then marvel not, the old sweet story Poor and common, and worn and cracked, And the whole went by name of grandpa’s pet. rp 
Was told among the barley sheaves. Much like grandfather’s self in fact. 
—Manda L. Crocker. Yet its wheezy voice has a cheerful sound, He’s up in the morning when daylight breaks, «i ¥ 
And the child as she listens in wonder bound k 
e day begins just when Roger awakes, 
scted BABY SHOES. me And none are so hardy as doubt it. 
ution A mother is weeping quiet tears err An autocrat he, whose wish must be met, ‘asghe 
rite Over a baby’s worn-out shoe ; What are the tales the old watch tells? All must bow to the reign of grandpa’s pet. : : 
A treasured atom these twenty years, Of seventy years it counts the knells ; 
ate She holds it dear, as mothers do. Years whose every setting sun Does he want a crown? He'll have grandpa’s : 
Was marked by labor faithfully done. hat— 

cted She weeps to think how her baby died, With primitive form and clumsy skill, The coal scuttle serves him to fish in ; 
shed Leaving’s life’s glowing path untrod ; And clumsier help when the works went ill, When he chooses to ride he'll ride the cat, 
ring Her boy, her promised joy and pride,— Yet serving their time as best they can— And pussy must bend in submission. 
ains Twas hard to give him back to God. This is the story of the watch and man! He cannot do wrong—he never did yet— ae 
very Another mother is crouching low Many a fall has the old watch hushed, beteaas oo Penn ee a 
ents Over a baby’s worn-out shoe, Many a blow has the old man crushed, sides 
bles, lsurning and bitter her tears that flow, Meddled with, tinkered and sorely tried When he makes a crow’s nest of grandpa’s 
ads, Burning as caustic, bitter as rue. At last rejected and thrown aside wig, oh 
rvecd For modern rivals, all science and gold, Then the old man is ready to kiss him. 
de , ; Best aa Pg eh” died ? Useless and crippled, despised and old, He draws his snuff box about for a gig, 
Under a cloud and under a ban— And the worst word that’s said is God bless 

Of promise lost, of joy and pride. All ‘ane in the house to his time are set— 
Of his pink ing f Bat there's a reverse to the picture sad; Well, there’s nobody there but grandpa’s pet. 
ton his pinky, pattering feet, Human hearts they can still make glad, . ‘ 
= As dew on rose-leaves, kisses fell ; The watch in its dented silver case | What a pity we cannot be always young, 7 
wel: Would God tha: they trod the golden street, | @,, bring a smile to the fair child’s face. | And rule like a king in his glory; 
And not the path that leads to hell! The man’s all battered and silvery, too, What pity that Time with his iron tongue fe 
an Oh, mother that bore and nursed and reared, With a moral can cheer both me and you, Must change the sweet tune of life’s story. } 
That fondly loved and chid and taught, “‘ Mark our time as well as we can ”— Alas! that we lose in flurry and fret ; } 
‘That labored and prayed and hoped and feared | _‘This is the lesson of watch and man. The dream of the time we were grandpa’s pet. ok 
1Se- You see your life-work worse than naught. —Atlanta Constitution. —Detroit Free Press. 5 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 
(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


The October aspect of the large markets is admirable. Stands are 
laden with delicacies and trimmed with wild flowers. The marble bins 
of fish dealers are set out temptingly, each compartment holding some 
choice kind of seafood. In a bin with six compartments, each one di- 
vided bya slab of marble, are, for instance, prauns, smelts, scallops, 
frogs’ legs, soft clams, and fresh mackerel. All these are laid on beds of 
chopped ice. Poultry stands have an addition in the spring turkeys, 
which are arriving from Rhode Island, Long Island and the West. A 
paleness is creeping over fruit booths with the disappearance of the quan- 
tity of rosy rare-ripe peaches, in the place of which are White Heaths for 
preserving purposes. Grapes of many varieties made a luxuriant show, 
and there is a late crop of Staten Island strawberries which sell for $1.25 
a quart. 

FISH. 

The choicest eating on the fish benches is the pink fleshed pompano, 
which weigh from a pound to a pound and a half each; they cost 40 
cents a pound. Chicken halibut are from 4 to 10 pounds in weight and 
are 20 cents a pound. Halibut is 18 cents, and Maine and Nova Scotia 
smelts are 25 cents a pound. Bluefish weigh from 4 to 10 pounds, and 
cost g cents a pound. Kingfish are unusually good and average a pound 
in weight; they cost 25 cents a pound. Columbia river salmon is 30 cents 
a pound. A few Restigouche salmon (frozen) are in market, selling for 35 
cents a pound. Whitebait are 35 cents a pound, frogs’ legs are 35 cents, 
large white perch are 15 cents, and small ones are ro cents a pound. Cod- 
fish and sole are 8 cents, blackfish are 12 cents, and weakfish 12% cents a 
pound. Large sea bass are 15 cents, and small ones 8 cents a pound. 
Haddock is 8 cents, porgies are 12 cents, eels 18 cents, and striped bass 
20and 25 centsapound. Large fresh mackerel cost 20 cents, and medium 
sized ones 12 cents a pound. Spanish mackerel are 65 cents a pound. 
Sheepshead are 25 cents, whitefish and pickerel 18 cents, salmon trout are 
15 centsa pound. Lobsters are15 centsa pound. Green turtle is 20 cents 
a pound. Soft shell crabs cost $1.50a dozen. Picked crabmeat is 40 cents 
a quart. Hardshell crabs bring $2.50a hundred. Praunsand scallops cost 
$1.50 a gallon. Crayfish are $3.50 a hundred. Small blue point oysters 
for eating on the half shell bring 75 centsa hundred. Rockaway oysters 
are considered the finest for eating raw, and Shrewsbury’s for cooking. 
Frying oysters are $1.50 a hundred. Stewing oysters cost 75 cents a 
hundred. Extra large saddle rock oysters $3.50 a hundred. Oysters are 
now pickled to order for from $1.50 to $2 a hundred. Large clams are 
75 cents a hundred. Little neck clams bring 50 cents a hundred. Terra- 
pins are arriving from North Carolina and Long Island. The southern 
are $18 a dozen; diamond backs cost $30, and small bulls $2 a dozen. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


Spring turkeys, yellow with fat and with wing and tail feathers left on, 
cost 25 cents a pound if from Rhode Island, and 18 a pound if from 
Long Island. Mutton turkeys are 20 cents a pound, and western turkeys 
are 15 cents a pound. Large Philadelphia spring chickens cost 22 cents 
a pound, small ones are 20 cents; large Long Island spring chickens are 
18 cents a pound, and small ones are 15 cents. Maryland chickens are 
20 cents each. Capons (frozen) are 30 cents a pound; stewing chickens 
are 12 cents a pound; scalded fowls are 14 cents, and Buck’s County 
fowls are 16 cents. Ducklings are 16 cents a pound. Ducks cost 15 
cents, and mongrel ducks 20 cents a pound. Goslings are 20 cents, 
geese are 15 cents, and mongrel geese 25 cents a pound. Squabs are 15 
and 30 cents each. Venison is 20 and 25 centsa pound. Wild pigeons 
are $2.50a dozen. Partridges are of three qualities. State birds bring 
87!4 cents each, Connecticut birds 75 cents, and those from the west 50 
cents each. Grouse cost $1.50 a brace. Woodcock are 87% cents each. 
Curlew snipe bring 30 cents each, English snipe 25 cents, and Jersey 
snipe 30 cents each. Plover are 25 cents, and grass plover are 30 cents 
each. Corn plover cost $1.50 a dozen, small yellow legs $1.50 a dozen, 
and large yellow legs 3o cents each. Doewitch are 15 cents. Robin 
snipe 12 cents, and Bay plover 25 cents each. Small snipe are 50 cents a 
dozen. Small birds are $1 a dozen. Rail birds are $1.50 a dozen. Corn 
snipe cost $1 a dozen. English pheasants are $3.50 a brace. Grouse 
and partridge fillets are 30 cents each. Guinea fowls are $1.25 a pair. 
Canvas back ducks cost $3.50 a brace. Red head ducks are $1.75, mal- 
lards are $1.25 and black ducks $1. Teal green wing, gray and wood 
ducks, broad bills, black heads, widgeons and dippers are 75 cents a brace. 


MEATS, 


The stalls of first class butchers are generously stocked with an excel- 
Mutton is very poor. 
Spring lamb is prime. 


lent quality of beef. 
over. 


The veal season is almost 
Sirloin steak is 18 and 20 cents a pound, 


porterhouse steak from 25 to 28 cents, rump steaks 20 cents, and wh 
tenderloin 75 cents a pound. Chicago tenderloins, weighing from four to 
seven pounds, have been offered the past week for 15 cents a pound. 
These are excellent eating, especially if larded. Round steak and se. 
lected rib roast are 20 cents, and second choice 18 cents a pound. Chuck 
roast is 16 cents, and fresh flank 14 cents a pound. Ox tails and ox hearts 
are 10 cents; tripe is 6 and 8 cents a pound. Fresh beef tongues are ;; 
cents each, marrow bones are 10 cents each, liver is 10 cents a pound, «nd 
whole haslets from 60 to 80 cents each. Mutton racks are 20 cents a 
pound; mutton rib chops 25 cents a pound. English mutton chops «re 
20 cents a pound. Shoulder of mutton is 12 cents, saddle of mutton is 2 
cents, and leg of mutton is 16 cents a pound. Mutton kidneys are § ce its 
each. Hindquarter of spring lamb is 16 cents, and forequarter is 12 cents 
a pound. Rack chops are 20 cents a pound. Veal knuckles are each 2; 
cents; leg veal is 25 cents a pound, breast veal 15 cents, and loin veal 2 
cents a pound. Veal cutlets are 28 cents a pound. Sweetbreads cyst 
50 and 60 cents a pair. Calves’ heads are 50 cents each; calves’ brains 
are 5 cents a pair. Pork tenderloins are 18 cents a pound; spare r'bs 
are 6 and 8 cents a pound; loin pork is 12 cents a pound. Roasting pg 
are $2.50 each. Pigs’ feet are 4o cents a dozen. French pigs’ feet are 
75 cents a dozen. 
PICKLES AND RELISHES. 

New Spanish olives cost $1 a gallon; they are 35 cents a quart. Cherry 
peppers are 30 cents a quart. New mangoes are made with cantilop:s, 
green bell peppers, and yellow cucumbers stuffed. They range in price 
from 5 to15 cents each_ Pickled mussels are very scarce, and 25 ceuts 


a quart. Pickled scallops are 35 cents, and pickled clams are 30 cents a 
quart. Gherkins newly pickled are few, 5 to 15 cents a dozen. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS. 


In about a fortnight September and October butter for laying down 
will arrive. It is August made butter now offered from Western creaii- 
eries. The choicest is 32 cents a pound, the next grade is 30 cents. 
State butter is 20, 25 and 28 cents; cooking butter is 12, 14, 16 and 18 
cents. Cheese is advancing at wholesale. Retail prices are from 8 to 12 
cents for skim milk cheese, and 14 cents for full cream cheese. Long 
Island eggs are 30 cents a dozen, New Jersey eggs 20 cents, and State 
eggs 24 cents a dozen. Western eggs bring 20 and 22 cents a dozen. 


VEGETABLES. 


Yellow cucumbers for mangoes are 3 cents each. Nasturtions are 30 
cents a quart. New Spanish red peppers are 25 cents a quart; green 
bell peppers are 15 cents adozen. Small green pickling tomatoes are 5 
cents a quart; yellow tomatoes for pickling and preserving are 1o cents a 
quart. Small white pickling onions are 10 cents a quart. Field mush- 
rooms are 30 and 4o cents a quart, the latter price being for the smallest 
ones. Celery is 15 cents a bunch, or two bunches for 25 cents when it is 
selected and whittled. Long Island sweet corn is excellent, and 25 cents 
a dozen ears. Green peas are 25 cents a peck. String beans are 15 
cents a quart, and butter beans 10 cents a quart. Long Island lettuce is 
unusually crisp and tender—it is 5 centsa head. Early rose potatoes are 
$2 and $2.25 a barrel—they are 25 cents a peck; Burbank potatoes are 
from $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel ; beauty of Hebron cost the same; sweet po- 
tatoes are 20 cents a half peck. Spinach is ro cents a half peck. New 
parsnips are rich and sweet and 5 cents a bunch. New cranberries are 
ro and 15 cents a quart. Cauliflowers cost from ro to 25 cents each. 
Green okra is 30 centsa hundred. New Chili peppers are 50 cents a 


quart. Red onions are from $1.75 to $2 a barrel. White onions are $2.75 
a barrel. 


FRUIT. 

Peaches now offered are sound and of fine flavor. 
ripes are scarce and from $1.50 to $2 a basket. Smocks are $2. Craw- 
fords are very scarce and bring $2.50 and $3.50. White heath peaches 
which take the place of the old Morris white are $2 a basket. Quinces 
cost from $2 to $4 a hundred. Onondaga pears are 50 and 60 cents a doze. 
Beurre Bosc are 50 centsa dozen and $2 a basket; Beurre d’Anjon are 
the same; Sheldon pears cost 40 cents a dozen; Seckel pears are 20 cenis 
a quart; Bartlett pears are from 50 cents to $1.25 adozen. Damson plums 
bring 60 cents a peck; green gage plums are 25 cents aquart and $1.25 2 
peck; egg plums are $1.50a peck; German prune table plums are 4o cen‘s 
a quart. Massasoit grapes, very sweet and high-flavored are 25 cents a 
pound; Concord grapes cost 50 cents a ten-pound basket; Delaware 
grapes are 50 cents a five-pound basket; Salem grapes, similar to Cataw- 
bas but larger, are 50 cents a five-pound basket ; Niagara grapes are 50 
cents for a five-pound box. California Tokays and Muscats are $1.25 for 
a five-pound box. Hot-house grapes bring from 75 cents to $2 a poun:. 
Malaga grapes have appeared and are 25 cents a pound. New Jamaic2 
oranges bring from 40 to 60 cents a dozen; they are $10 a barrel. Limes 
are 75 cents a crate and 20 cents a dozen. Lemons cost 40 cents a dozen 
and from $5 to $8 a box. 
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GOVERNMENT TESTS. 


The Royal Baking Powder Declared 
Superior to all others. 


The fact that Royal Baking Powder is inall respects, the best | 
ff d h bli h b bli h d b | 

AR Soap, daily used with warm wate: thi 
baking powder orere to the pu ic has been establishe eyond infants and by er persons who, from ddicntanaen 4 
e | skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin dis- 
question . | eases—particularly with regard to the various forms of 
seborrhcea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which 
| young children are most liable)—-is a potent prevent- 
t is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 


Prof. H. A. Mott, when employed by the U. S. Government to | cf" such “diseases, Moreover, in the prevention and 


| treatment of psoriasis, which in one form or another is 


; ; ine | the most i obstinate of all skin dis t 
analyze the various baking powders of the market to determine | th post common and obstinate of all skin diseases to 
‘ ° ° for removing and preventing the disagreeable odor of 
which was the best and most economical, after an extended inves-| sweaty feet, we know of no means so agreeable and 

ing efficacious.”— The Sanitarian, 
ew York, May, 1 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


. All druggists, 25 ets. per cake, or mailed post-paid. 
government use. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Address _— 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


tigation, reported in favor of the Royal, and it was adopted for 


Prof. Mott has continued his examinations of baking powders 
sold at the present day, and now affirms it as his deliberate judg- Lactated food 
ment, arrived at after most thorough research and a careful 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PREPARED FOOD FOR 


‘ NEW-BORN INFANTS. 
is undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder offered |_1t may be used with confidence when the mother is 


unable, wholly or in part, to nurse the child, as a safe 


examination of the principal brands of the market, that the Royal 


to the public. Prof. Mott, in his recent report, says: er ep errr 
It causes no disturbance of digestion, and will be rel- 
ished by the child. 
“The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, for I have so ‘on Catame Eeraneun, 


°° Thi digested and il imilated Food will 
found it in many tests made both for that company and the U.S. | sureiyfrevent fatalresulis | . 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a perfect Nutrient in 
Government. either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


of to its great wire. 
. . *1°,° t t when ev e water and m 1 
“I will go still further and state that, because of the facilities | rejected'by the stomach. In dyspepsia, and in all 


au | wang diseases it has proved the most nutritious and 
that company have for obtaining perfectly pure cream of tartar, 
and for other reasons dependent upon the proper proportions of Se oe eee 


Sold by druggists—2§c., 5oc., $1.00. 
the same, and the method of its preparation, the Royal Baking) , A valuable pamphlet on “ The Nutrition of In- 


fants and Invalids,” free on application. 


Powder is undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking Worse, 


powder offered to the public. 


Dr. HENRY A. MOTT, Pu.D.” 
Late Government Chemist. 


PURE DYE. 


The Best Hair Preservative. 


The occasional application of Ayer’s| No preparation has ever reached so —— 
Hair Vigor will preserve the health, high a standard of excellence, for re- A full assortment of above as well as of the cele- 
color, and beauty of the hair to an ad-| storing faded or gray hair to its original brated EUREKA KNITTING SILK, WASH 
vanced age. color, for removing dandruff, or for pro- ETCHING SILK and ART EMBROIDERY 
ducing a healthy and luxuriant growth FILOSENE for a 


I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the ; a a 
last ten years. It is an a... vhes pre- of hair, as Ayer’s Hair Vigor. : 
servative. I am now 50 years of age, My hair was gray, and fast falling out; 
and my hair is in as healthy a condition | my scalp was also covered with dandruff. 
as when I was 25. I use only one! After using three bottles of Ayer’s Hair 
bottle a year, and expect to continue’ Vigor the dandruff disappeared, and my 
to do so while I live.—Rev. H. P. hair became black, growing vigorously. 


For sale by first-class dealers. Trade supplied by 
EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


Lady Agents Wanted 


Williams, Davidson College, N. C. | —Eva Emerson, Holyoke, Mass. In every town to sell our new, useful, and taking La- 
H Vv dies’ W riting, Tablet =. or lap. com es 
many new features and sells at sight. e work is 
Aye rs air igor, light and pleasant, and PROFITS large. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. or circulars, terms, &c., address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


The new Crochet and Embroidery Material: Ladies can read all about 
it by sending 12 cents for copy of new work, to the publishers, J. R. 
Leeson & Co., 298 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. ; 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA WATER.—This water seems to be making 
friends in this vicinity. Since we first inserted the company ad. some 
weeks ago we have noticed many very complimentary items in Boston 
and other exchanges. We are informed by one of the company’s local 
agents that there is already quite a demand for “ Lithia.” 

Our artist readers should not fail to send to Edmands’ Art Supply 
Store, 12 Bromfield street, Boston, for their reduced price Jist and learn 
how cheap they can buy the best quality of every thing needed by artists. 


| in this movement, and in consequence of his foresight and sagacity, th: 


They warrant every thing to be satisfactory and carefully packed all | 


goods sent by mail or express. 
them. 

Kurica soap is recognized as a perfect toilet and nursery soap. It is 
held in high esteem by medical men and is recommended freely by them 
as well as by nurses. One of Boston’s physicians says of it: ‘It is the 


Please mention this paper in writing for | 


purest article in the way of a soap that I know of, and though I have no | 


interest in it aside from the welfare of my patients and friends, I 
recommend it upon every opportunity.” 


The reason why Packer’s all-healing tar soap has given such general 
satisfaction, during a period of fifteen years, in the practice of the best 
physicians in the treatment of skin and other diseases, is due to the reli- 
able and perfect combination of the best materials employed in its 
manufacture. A careful analysis of this soap shows that it is composed 
of pure vegetable oils, glycerine and refined pine tar. It is sold in large 
cakes, handsomely wrapped in tinfoil, by druggists. 

The Blanchard ash-shifter is a most excellent thing: You have only 
to lift the lid, empty your ashes, shut the cover, and before you can set 
your empty hod down the ashes will be found in one drawer and the coal 
in the other. It is convenient, simple, cleanly, durable, economical and 
cheap. It has no crank to turn or rod to shake. It takes up no more 
room than a barrel. Any one can operate it. The separating is done 
automatically. Twenty per cent. of coal is wasted by people who don’t 
sift their ashes. This sifter will last a lifetime. 


The railroad excursion business is a recent development. General 


Passenger Agent Burdick, of the Delaware & Hudson, was the pioneer | 


Delaware & Hudson has not only the honor of leading the movemenr, 
but it has had also a large share of the profits. A great deal of mone, 
can be made from a low excursion rate, provided a large excursion part; 
can be gotten together. Old and conservative railroad men, like thos. 
on the Pennsylvania and the New York Central railroads, have disco, 
ered this fact, and they are all going into the excursion business. Th: 
fear that the low excursion rates would interfere with the regular busines 
on the roads has proved to be unfounded. The fact is that low excursio: 
rates attract people who seldom travel, and when once they are led t 
enjoy the pleasures of railroad travel they patronize the roads quit 
freely. 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


ANDP A PER SEnvetore 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND—— 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


jJ. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 


ALWAYS MENTION 


x Good « Housekeeping % 


When writing to Advertisers. 


Gi cdding YWresents. 


A Specialty. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE STATE. 


HART, MERRIAM & CO. 


Offer the trading public a stock of 


CARPETINGS, CURTAIN GOODS, 


AND WALL DECORATIONS, 


Of rare designs and beautiful combined colorings 
which will be of advantage to those who desire to fur- 
nish and beautify their homes in good taste. Our 
Stock is immense and contains the richest goods as 
well as the fopular grades for the millions. Our long 
experience enables us to keep pace with the novelties 
as fast as produced. To those who are about to make 
selections for new homes as well as those refurnish- 
ing, we would invite an examination of our l’arious 
Departments, believing it will be advantageous for all 
purchasers to give us a visit. It costs no more to fur- | 
nish in good taste than to buy of a random selected 
stock where patterns and colorings are little regarded. 

Come where you can find beautiful goods and a 
Mammoth Stock at Low Prices. 


HART, MERRIAM & CO., 
| 


364 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Members of the American Manufactuicrs Wall 
Paper Association. 


Has not the question “what shall we give them?” 
often puzzled you, when thinking of what will com- 
bine elegance and usefuiness in the home, with the 
limited amount of money “we can afford to spend on 
a wedding present for Mary and John?” That we all 
like to give our friends something Aandsome on the 
happy cccasion, is doubtless true; but, alas, our good 
intentions are often in advance of our financial ability 
at the time! 

Now, however, something zew, combining elegance 
and usefulness with a moderate expenditure, has been 

repared especially for this purfose. 

ault—in the opinion of a prominent New \Y ork Journal 
—which prophecies as tollows : 


“ Wetide the Young 
Pusband 


if this useful and beautiful book should fall into his 
wife’s hands. /¢ would monopolize her affections for 
a week's time at least.”’ But, surely, he would be more 
than satisfied, if, as the Home Journal (N. Y.) says, 
it is the best guide “on ways and means for making @ 
perfect home.’ Mrs. Martha J. Lamb (editor Maga- 
zine of American History) thinks “nothing could be 
more appropriate for a wedding present;” while 7e 
Churchman (N. Y,) says, “it will be consulted on a 
thousand occasions, aad will be of more value than all 
the rich furnishing and decorations that can be crowd- 
ed into the most eiegant parlor.” The N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce says, 


“ Glegance and Gsefulness 


are seldom more effectively combined than in this 
handsome volume, a sfecia/l edition being most appro- 
priately intended as a wedding present.”’ 

You may not need to purchase a wedding present 
for any friend, just at present, but send for particulars 
now. Perhaps you will decide that itis just what you 
need in your own home ! 

Full descriptive circulars of this wiguve volume will 
be mailed to any address on application. In writing for 
them, kindly mention this advertisement. (No. 346) 


C. A. MONTGOMERY & C0., 


No. 7 Murray St., New York. 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


ity, th: 
a W ERA COFFEE! 
mone) 
n part, 
e te FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR SHOULD NOT DRINK THE REGULAR IM- 
“sot PORTED TEA AND COFFEE. IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Th 
DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION | 
ay ——AND—— 
1 
led NERVOUS PROSTRATION. | 
— It is nota medicine, but a splendid drink for both adults and children. If any reader of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING will send 30 cents to the proprietor to pay for packing and postage, they will receive a one- 
— pound package of this new coffee with full any oe op for using, 5 = order is solicited. 
Please send one of our new books descriptive of the coffee. | OR INFANTS AN D INVALIDS. The only 
WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 167 Chambers Street, 
pope in all climates. Commended physicians. 
ether | DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, M 
Dover Egg Beater 
anc. 
Pat. May 31, ’71, May 6, | GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
y 31, (71, May 9, °73. 
PE | BAKER'S 
FROM | 
ONE THING Breakfast Cocoa. 
CAPT. AIN THE HONORABLE w Warranted absolutely pure 
Always Needful Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
ALISTAIR HAY IN THE times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
a b] with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
KITCH EN | and is therefore far more economi- 
3d BATTALION BLACK WATCH — | | cat costing ene than one cent a 
the strengthening, easily digested, and 
Ro al Hl hlanders om h admirably adapted for invalids aa ‘t 
y g 5 POPULAR well as for persons in health. es 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


(Second Son of the Earl of Kinnoull.) 


4,000,000 iN use, W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


CAsTLE, PERTH, SCOTLAND. j 
i 70 THE LIEBIG COMPANY: — ¥ C 0 ATH ET A Rf 
“IT was in a condition of great debility, consequent Stands FIRST in all | x %, x 
upon a broken-down stomach, dyspepsia and malaria, GOLD 
complicated with kidney irritation, when my medical MEDAL 
attendant directed me to take your incomparable Coca | 
Beef Tonic. Its effect was simply marvelous. The H } New Orleans, 1884. 
power of digestion was quickly restored, the kidney Us 
irritation vanished and rapid restoration to health fol- = ee | >} lered Chocolate. RE- a 
med housekeepers. Indorsed | 
Other preparations of Coca had been tried without | by all Teachers of 
tie slightest effect.” ing. _Four Sizes. Sen hy all Dealers; Sample adi © 
| for circular. Tin mailed for 10 Cents, Re 


H.0.WILBUR & SONS PHILA 


t@ FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS.—A De- 
| scriptive Pamphlet on the Uses of Chocolate, sent 
— Free with the above. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY. Regular size sent by 
mail on receipt of 50 


cents. 


| use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 

| cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 

| Sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 

Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


| | 
m LITHIA WATER 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving a 
!’remiums to those who get up Clubs or purchas 
Tea and Coffee in large a. Dinner and Tea 
sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 

\| kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 


large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out | 


from 60 to ze club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with §5, and $10 orders 
\Vhite Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 


with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, | 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a | 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention | 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- | 


trated Price and Premium List. 
GREAT LONDON TEA 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


fe) THEGREAT TABLE WATER 
SRE - 


Nature’s Specific and Only Remedy for 
THE CURE OF DysPEPSIA RHEUMATISM, GouUT, 
DRicHT’s Disease, Diacetes, GRAVEL, DROoPSY 


Nature’s remecics need no tonch from the hand of man, 


| 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS & BLADDER. 
| 
| 


They cure “as the sunshine and the air.” Note our confidence 


Threo Gal. Trial Jug to any Invalid Free 
Upon reecipt of 40 cents, cost of jug, which may be retarned, 


nent physiciansin the country, mailed free to any address, 
LONDONDERRY LITHIA CO., Nashua, N.H. 


Pamphiet containing Testimonials of the most emé- 
| 


FOR SALE IN ANY QUANTITY BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
TS Owing to the diagonal 

ne elasticity of the cloth 
; will fit perfectly first 
time worn Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller at- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the must 

PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail, prepaid, 
1.35 

and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 


0 THE 
ORKSH | Send $1, $5 for a sampie 
| candies in America, put up in ele; t 
| BOSTON, MASS. boxes, and Suitable ; 
t 
, FIRST AND SECOND YEAR.” C.F. GUNTHER, 
PROPRIETORS: Confectioner, 
HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE. Phila. By MARION HARLAND. wane CHICAGO ‘ 
For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. | With other valuable information for oh ee 
the family (making a book of 48 
| pages), will be sent free by mail 
to any applicant. Every Mother 
hj should read it. Address, ; 
iy | REED & CARNRICK, New York, N. Y, An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate i a 


11 
© FACTORY 
| 
| 


lV 


Goop 


Compound Oxyetn TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic 


Liebig’s Organic Chemistry Says: 


“ All vital activity arises from the medical action of 


ogee and the elements of food.” Page 9. 


he first conditions of animal life are nutritiou: 


matters and oxygen introduced into the system. * 
Man takes from the atmosphere in one year, accordin 
to Menzies, iy pounds of oxygen (or a 

lons per week). Page 12. 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Office corner Main and 
State Streets.(over Book Store). Send for Pam- 
O. Address, Box 558. See HousgE- 


phiet. P. 
KEEPING of May 15th, page 34. 


ut 1,000 gal- 


Pictures in bright designs. 
GEM CARD c 


to cents. 


3 50 Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer 
-» Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TINKHAM & ROGERS, 


Carpets, Drapery and Upholstery Goods, 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


pondence, now in the Market. 
Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO.,. 


Ss 
* 


LADIES / YOUR STATIONER 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- CG A K E 


HOLYOKE, MASS. | 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Bedding, Table Linems, 
No. 430 Main Street, 

Old Stand of Tinkham & Co, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
F. M. TINKHAM. W. G. ROGERS. 


With the new Artistic Cake 
Frosting Moulds, 
any one can ornament cake 
equal to a loaf that would cost about ten dollars at a 
fancy bakers. There is on each piece a beautiful de- 
| sign and marked so that the frosting cannot crack in 
| cutting. Agents wanted. Samples sent on receipt of 

| 75 cents. 
Novetty Co., Box 88, Middletown, Ct. 


WHY D0 MOTHERS 
é Put stiff corsets on their 
growing Children? Don’t do it, but 


LADI/IES:—Before starting on 
sure and have a “SAFET 


with ABSOLUTE 
having the pleasures of you whole tri 


ruined clothing, simply because the bottle o 


Dressing, Perfume, or any other liquid you may 
Sent by 


chance to carry has become broken. 
return mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. 
CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealer. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” 
WHEEL 

arch 16, 1880. Other 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work ye and 
effectively. The Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is 
fastened to a table or 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, 


ing a thu Sent to any address 
east of the gee river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 


press or mail, prepai 
and the Trade. 
Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


OFFICE OF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir :—You ask how I like the ‘‘Household” 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. I 
reply, lam delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you claim for it and more. Iam sure you must 
meet with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. I would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 

Most truly yours, B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 


BOSTON BUREAU oF ADVERTISING 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 
Exclusive Advertising Agents for 


“Our Little Ones and the Nursery,”’ 
Bound volume of 
OBA 
And other publications. 
Exclusive Advertising Agents in New England for 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 
Special Agents for 
“Household,” “Cottage Hearth,” 
“Babyhood,” “Dorcas” 
and “Good Housekeeping.” 


Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished 
for any desired line of advertising 


LEE and SHEPARD, 
Estes & Lauriart. 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 


Liberal Terms to Agents 


Boston References: 


artin; a journey, be 

AFETY PACKAGE” in 

which to carry Shoe rusian. or other liquids 

SAFETY. Do not risk 

marred 

by fin ing. when unpacking your trunk, a lot of 
ot 


PATENT EMERY 
KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 


f 


FERRIS BROS , Manu?rs 
81 White 


New York. 


‘JAPANESE SOAP. 


| STRICTLY PUR Best in the world for 
| all purposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Wil! not 
| yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soa 

| made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
| ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 


or sore hands. Send us seven 
| magyar or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
| set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Blanchard Ash- Sifter. 


IMPROVED FOR 1886-7. 


MADE 
PBLANCHARD S SONS, 
CONCORD.§ 


It will not make a geet politician, for it does not 
throw dust in anybody’s eyes. It is better than a 
Chinese laundry for promoting cleanliness. It is 
more efficacious than going to Sunday school in pre- 
venting profanity. It isnot a dude, though it parts its 
’air in the middle, letting the coal go down one side 
into one drawer, and the ashes into the other. It is in- 
stantaneous, convenient, simple, cleanly, durable, eco- 
nomical and cheap. It has no crank to turn or rod to 
shake. It takes up no more room than a barrel. Any 
one can operate it who can uaty ahodof ashes, The 
separating is done automatically, as the coal and ashes 
fall by their own gravity over a series of grates and 
chutes, placed diagonally in the interior of the Sifter, 
into the drawers at the bottom. 


Guaranteed to be and do Just as Represented. 
SEND FOR ONE AND BE HAPPY. 


We will send one, Sug paid, to any point in New 
England, on receipt of the retail price. 


Address Inventors and Sole Makers, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Concord, N. H. 


THE OLD WAY 


AS A CONTRAST. 


No wonder Bridget is disgusted. You’ve been there 
and know how it is yourself, haven’t you? Don’t 
blame her for not wanting to sift your ashes, and for 
dumping them wzzsifted into the big pile behind the 
barn when she thinks you are not looking. You can- 
not afford to sof sift your ashes, because you know 
that would waste about 20 per cent. of your coal. So 


BLANCHARD ASH-SIFTER 


and thus make one of the most disagreeable duties 
connected with household economy, one of compara- 
tive neatnes and great despatch. If it does not make 


you very good it will help you to be the next thing to 
it, for you know that “cleanliness is mext to godli- 
ness,” and that “economy is wealth.” ‘What more 
can you ask if you can be good avd rich! 


office at 


TOKO 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


9 Sample Book or woautiful cards, 14 Games, | Made of the granulated leaves 
00d CARD CO” Station 18. Ohie, | AR CAN of the most fragrant sweet herbs 
| 8, and choice selected spices. : 
Self-Operatin Washing A M 0 One tablespoonful is enough to 
MASS want one send us your name, P. O. and ex aes season the dressing to an eight ‘ie 
s B di f duced Pri List pound turkey. Sold everywhere. 
y sending for our reduc ce 
before purchasing Art Materials of any de- F 
Complete LADIES’ GUIDE. 
TOKOLOGY. bo Alice B. Stockham, M. and mention thts pages ANTE and > take 
¥ The very best book for agents. Sample pages free. U nice light work at their homes. a 
nt cake Clith eo. EDMAND’S Art Supply Store, easily made. 
é J ica, ork sen mai o canvassing. ady i 
12 Bromfield Street, Boston. | Employment furnished" Address with stamp, 
i ROWN MFG 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 
ceipt of 
wn, Ct. CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, RTISTIC CAKE FROSTING MOULDS. 


Agents Wanted. Sample, 60 cents or 2-cent 
stamp for circular and Set of Beautiful Cards, 
INVENTORS’ NoveELty Co., Box 88, Middletown, Ct. 


FREE =: vs return mail. Fall Description 
y’s New Tailor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


HOUSEWIVES Attention | 


Broom Holder. It is always 

D. NEEDHAM'S SONS in place, being screwed to the wall and holds any size 

116-118 Dearborn Street, Broom, Mop, Feather Duster, &c. Special prices for 
CHICAGO. agents. R. G. CARLTON, Box 724, New Haven, Ct. 


Red Clover Blossoms, 

4 AT SIGHT! 

mitt PETTIS’ NEW PROPELLING PENCIL. 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsi: 
Headache, Constipation, Pi 


,000 Illustrations. 120 Pages. FASHION; 
MUSIC; LITERATURE; and anew NOVEL- 


cert Cents | Klegant Murniture, Upholstery, 


in stamps, to STRAW 
8th & Market Sts., PHELADELPHITA, PA And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge 8t., 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


FASHION BOOK 


HANOVER’S 
Merchant Tailor 
System of gar- 
ment cutting is 


the LJ and the only work used successfully without 
. teacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, and a 
Look of explicit (Eg with diagrams to cut all 
garments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
draping, padding and finishing. We have 
fect ru e ‘or cutting sleeves. Price $5.00. To introd 
will send sample by 
mail on receipt of $1. ENTS WANTED. 
JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0, 
Say you saw this in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now's your time to eto getup 
orders for our celebrated Teag 


Equa! to any 25c. pencil in the market, and retails at 10cts, on! 

Send for one dozen, and see how easily they sell, Every y 

will ie by mail, 10 cts.; 1 dozen by mail, & cts. 
Box 1211, Providence, R. L. 


FINE CARAMELS. 


We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicious and 
wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulterated, 
that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA 
CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without any 
adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. Everything pertaining 
to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an inferior 
article, except the letters of the monogram. To avoid imitations, ask your 
confectioner to show you an exact fac-simile of it, which is stamped on 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


Gold Band Moss Rose D; 
Toilet Set. particulars address 


ORUNKENNESS 


Instantly Cured. 


Dr. Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all appetite for alcoholic liquors. It can 


be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any 
article of food, even _in liquor itself, with mever- 
failing results. Thousands have been cured, 

vho to-day believe they quit drinking of their own 
free will.” Endorsed by everybody but saloon- 
keepers, Address in confidence, 


GOLDEN SPECIFI‘ CO.,185 Race St., Cincinnati, C- 


each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 
We Sell by the Case Only. 


Ss. C. HERVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 


99 ~=6Ladies, we 
make a spec- 
7 ialty of giv- 


ing Premiums for the forming of ‘Tea Clubs. 
Now is the time to get up orders for our 
celebrated TEAS and COFFEES. Teas 
of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cts. 
per pound. We defy the 


REFRIGERATORS. 


F. ROLOSON'’S EXCELSIOR DRY AIR. 


We challenge the world as to dryness, coolness or cheapness. 
Any size, shape or price desired, from 5 $5 up. Supe- 
rior porcelain ined water ‘cooler in family 


sizes; no ice put in water for drinking. 
We lead New York, Boston, Philadelphia. and all others. 
Factory, 939 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for circular. 


world on price and 
quality. No house can 
give the same quality 
of goods and 
7 ums as we do, We have 
t host of useful and orna- 
mental articles to select from. 


send idress (mention this publication) and we ' 
ill illustrate Pric ‘and Premium Li vist, and F. ROLOSON, Patentee and Manager. 
Address NATIONAL TEA & COF- 


CO., Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Tollet, Bath, Nursery. 


there se) A Cleanses, heals and Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
don’t It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
SOAP 
i the SOAP inanening the pores the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the govern 
can- F SOAP cee hime cogs Ser ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St. Louis ; 
So mal es their return impossible. Mace from the Plankinton House, Siiweukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff 
nest vegetab'e oils o inable and contain ng i i i 
medicinal properties that make it's spscitie man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 
for diseases of the skin. Does not irritate other prominent Hotels in New York. Tremont House, 
most tender skin, and perfectly harmless 
jor use with INFANTS from the day of birth. Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead- 
KI) R A SOAP ing hotels in Boston. Palmer and Tremont Houses in Chicago, 
para- that is delightfully SOAP | and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 
nake fragrant, soothing SO AP 
and healing. The Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- . 
g to Finest Toilet Soap SO AP 
odli- on the market. 25c. ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 
nore | 


For Sale by Druggists. GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 


| 
a 
| 
rld for di’ 
ill not tif 
Soaps 
se-giv- uy 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- <i 
ful Go!d Band orMoss Rose China 3 
‘ea Set. or rdsome Decorated 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


ONSTANT use of Oatmeal produces 
dyspepsia. Physicians now recog- 
nize this as a fact. By exact analysis 
‘*Cerealine Flakes” has as much greater 


true food value than Oatmeal as 100 is 


greater than 59. 


InDIANA CEREAL Co., Inp. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


a 


E St.low 
Tt. MEN. Co.) ~ 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


y reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 

ashington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa bee Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; ’ Watertown, in akota, 
bund of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Gadety to those who 
travel overit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strictand exacting. The lux- 
“ry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, clegant 


ORR 
LKRANGAS CITY 


Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. m and Kansas City—restful 


Reclining Chair Cars. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Expre:1 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and pare grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis. St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 

respectful courtesy and kindly attention. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 

R. R. CABLE, { E. ST. JOHN. 
Pres't & Gen'l M'g’r, § CHICAGO. Gon Tit. Pass. Age 


By Mail anywhere iy tle U.S. 


Q 


‘OF. 
B 


OSTON Mass 


PERFUMER 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


n't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
annihilates time; prevents 

urglaries; saves many steps, and is 


ee just what every business man and far- 
mer should have to connect storés, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The only practicable and reliable 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. 

Chance for agents. No reviews experience 
Circulars free, WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


COMFORT’S 


JEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORTHAND or personaly: 


ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
end for We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


F. KNAPPE, 
424 Main Street, Spriugfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades. Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
pholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 
Fringes, etc. 


ALSO 
SHADES. 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
ook like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 


The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 


F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


SHAKING» AND =DUMPING 
GRATE. 


INTENSE HEAT. 
NO DUST. 


For Hard or Soft Coal. 


Endorsed by prominent individuals and corporations 
rom Maine to California. 

_ Illustrated Catalogue, Prices, Testimonials, and fu! 

information sent upon application. 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Please state where you saw this advertisement.) 


MARK 
y 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BEOS., 76 Union St., Boston 


TOK OLOGY 
$2 postpaid. 50,000 already 
sold! Agents wanted everywhere. ]adies make $3to $8adzy. 
Address GEv. M. SMirit & Cv.,175 Washington St., Boston. 


Something new! Just what you want! 
OUR LATEST NOV 


RUBBER STAMP comp 
SAMPLE KNIFE With Your Name $1.00. by mail. 
Our agents are selling hundreds of these stamps. 

Our. Pen and Pencil Stamp,with name only 20 c. 
New 148 page Catalogue by mail 21 cts. 

HALMAN MFG. CO., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 

Agents wanted everywhere! Big Pay! Circulars 3c. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


The SUBMERGED FILTER” is desi 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till ii 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in fi i 
the filthy Schuylkill 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brus!: 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refille 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OF BERNHARD JULMANN & CO. 


I 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merge: 

Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying fc: 

over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as sprin 
ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid 
e Schuylkill or oy water. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY, 
OFFICES is University Place, NEW YORK. 
Ww. G. HIMROD, President, 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


NOW IN USE. 


ed to meet a long-felt 
he purest is that whic!) 


1, produc ve minutes trom 
, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clea: 


by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 


oom 13 Record Building. 
PHILADELPHIA JULY 16 


885. 


water, | 
e filth 


O. La. F. PERRY. 


ours Sincerely, 


(LIMITED.) 


923 Chestnut Street, PH 


GEO. HULME and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 
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Goop HousS®KEEPING. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined ia 


MADAME FOY'S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
lor sale by all lead-; 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail 
HARMON & 

HADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


NEW PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 


ETCHINGS, Etc., Etc. 


PROMINENTLY 
‘THE UFIZZI.” (Florence. }~Gantier. 
MONSEIONEUR ENTERS. —Slocombe. 
“IN THE FIELDS.” —Lerolle. 


Mac Beth’s “ PASTORAL SYMPHONY.” "The 
Companion, etc. 


“THE HARVEST MOON.” 


AND 


“Tug ELIxin OF Love.” 


“The Hanging of the Crane,” 


And, most beautiful of all, anda superb Brida/ Gift. 


“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 


A fine large Etching. _Remarque proofs only. And 
many others. Tasteful Picture Frames, Mirrors. 
Novel and Beautiful Card and Cabinet Frames. A!] 
the “* Rogers’ Groups.” Paintings carefully cleaned 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnis: 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


LOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is eronomical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


A VACATION 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


—— 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY. 
——* BOSTON + 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences ; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions ; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive, 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL C0. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 
Wilt this season open their entire establishment 
for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters. 
trom which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and attractions with 
which Boston abounds. The rates will be re- 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 
offered tor making this a permanent abode for the 
summer season. The United States Hotel has 
long been famous for families living in the vicinity ot 
Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers dur- 
ing the Summer the most complete and extensive 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full par- 
ticulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc., on 
application by post, to 
TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 
United States Hotel, Boston, Mass 


Envelopes, made by WuitING 


Have you tried “ WuitTiINc’s 


Writing Paper and 


_ PAPER Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. 


Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


and restored. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


RED AT HOME. NO 
ervousness, Lost sleep or 
UM: Directions simple, Terms Low. Treat- 
Ment gent on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 


1,000 Cures in Six Months. 


A 
LAFAYETER, Ind 


Now the 
p time to begin 
to earn your 


Christmas The 


PERFECT TOWEL-HOLDER 


is something that every one 
wants, as all use a Towel, and 
must hang it up; this is the best 
and most convenient one ever 
made ; itis twice the size of 
illustration, nickel-plated, and 
sells at sight. You can make 
Soc. on every dozen. Sample 
by mail, 15c.; one dozen, $1, 
postpaid. HAFF & CO., 
Box 24, Hartford, Conn. 


1, 1885. 


CUT HALF SIZE, 


Pat. Dre. 


THE CELEBRATED 


PROVIDED WITH EITHER DOCK ASH 
OR DUPLEX GRATE. 


The ‘“ ANDES” is a first-class range in every re- 
spect and is guaranteed equal to any other in every 
desirable particular or no sale. It can be had in the 
various styles, with high or low closet, cabinet base, 
with or without high shelf, with or without reservoir, 
and with dock ash grate. By a slight change it can be 
used to burn wood. Will keep fire continuously ; 
bakes equally well at any time of the day. It is well 
made and tastefully finished in nickel and tile. Is 
handsome, durable and effective. Every Range fully 
warranted to do all that is claimed for it. Compari- 
son of quality and price invited. 

Manufactured by 


PHILLIPS & GLARK STOVE 6O., 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ALWAYS MENTION 
Good Filousekeeping, 
when writing to Advertisers. 


FOR HOME DECORATION, 

ON CHAIRS, SHELVES, LAMBREQUINS, ETC., ETC. 
PATENT ORNAMENTAL NAILS, 
WITH HEADS OF 
ILLUMINATED LEATHER, 

ALL COLORS, 

Superior to brass or gilt nails. 

Send 5 2-ct. stamps for sample 
box and price list to 
AMERICAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. U. S. A. 


| 


D0 YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Write to the Publishers of 


Good Houskeeping. 


And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


EASY WORK. GOOD PAY. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Office, 239 Broadway. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


The Best are the Cheapest 


Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to examine the new Magee goods in this line. 
The Magee Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces have 
enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, due to 
scientific construction, and the use of only the best 
materials and workmanship in their manufacture. 

Our new goods are Marvels of Beauty and Con- 
venience. 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MACEE FURNACE CO., Boston. 


C. P. Lyman, Sole Agent for Holyoke, Mass., and 
vicinit 


y. 
L; CLarK & Son, Sole Agents for Springfield, Mass., 


and vicinity. 


CLUBS 


THE GREAT GHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 jeces with $10 and #12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with $12 and $15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book containinga complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


10 STATE ST., BOSTON, 


"THE GREAT MOON HOAX 


$1.50. Manual for Self-Instruction, $1.50. Epitome 
25 cents. Special Instruction by Mail, $6. Send 
stamp for Specimen Pages: &ce. 

W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
348 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


The new GOLD i 
30 Floralspnt 
most lovely you ever saw, nameon,fCards your name. 
roc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name 
toc. 25 plain gilt edge 1oc. 10 grand Silk Covered 
cards goc. Send 4S; for agent’s terms and sample 
case. HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


THE GROCERY TABLET 


The Most Useful Article for Housekeepers 
Ever Invented. 


A new and clever device for recording the daily or- 
ders for family supplies. It is eleven inches long and 
six inches wide; made of fine, polished wood, and with 
its bright metallic pegs or markers, presents a very at- 
tractive appearance. In fact, when hung in its place in 
the kitchen or pantry it isan ornament. The idea is 
simply to “ peg up” or indicate on this compact list 
of household articles, the things that are needed, cr 
soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or cook makes 
the discovery. Thus, when the daily order for the 
store is to be made, a glance shows just what is re- 
quired. 


Price, 50 cents, post-paid. 
Address THE TABLET COMPANY, 
202 Broadway, New York. 


Our 1887 New, 


STAMPING. OUTFIT 


This Outfit is the largest, best and cheapest ever offered, It con- 
tains more new and oteing ldesigns than any other, and it is to be ob- 
tained only of us, All our patterns are thoroughly made, the ou 
are clear and distinct. and it is no ave’ at all to use i 


MAKE 
By doing your own Stamping—:—By doing it for your friends. 

Our New 1887 Outfit for Stamping is guaranteed to give satisfaction, Pz =~ 

all following designs:— =e 
oquet Daisies and Forget-me-notsforTidy 
‘astlake Design in Violets, 6 in. 
Branch of Roses and Buds, 12 in. 
Pond Lily’s Buds and Leaves, 5x6 
Roquet of Full-blown Pansies, 10 iz. high 
‘rying Baby tor Tidy, in Outline, 10 in. 
Iphabet, 1iei . high, with Sprig of F 

outline design, Boy and Gi 

2 beautiful Scallop 
Elegant Snowflake d 


[A 


Seallep with sprigs o yo 5 
vine of D: h 


sprig high 1B 1 f Roses, 2 inches wide 
epri, and buds 2 Braiding Patte: us, narrow design 
ngle Rose he Valley, 34in. | 1 little Besrerey with closed wings 
vine with — 24 in. wide Leaves 1 new scallop with Forget-me-nots 
design, Two Owls on branch ivi 1 vine of Roses and Buds, 5 inches 
sprig of Golden Rod, 4 in. high 1 fi of Rosebuds 
1 bunch of Roses and Buds, 3x5 in. h 
1 cluster of Strawberries, 2%4x3 in. 
i sprig of Forget- 3¢x2 in. 8 or 10 C k Cosigns 
iP ock ther 1 


amail Butterflies 
Musi large bunch Pansies Star and Anchor 
Bird, 4x5 inches Wild Rose and Buds Men and Chickens 
Owl on branch Vine of Flowers, 8 in. 
Bird on Branch, 4 in. 
- Half Moon with Face 
en wisona branch) i large 6) ake designs 
sprig Violets! 1 Flying Bird, 5in.| 8 Sprigs Forget-me-not' 1 Odd Fellow design 


In addition to the above 136 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powder, 
« Box Biack Powder, 2 Best Pads, | Piece Stamped Felt with Needle and Silk to work it, also 


DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, 
500 ILLUSTRATIONS crocheting and 


FELT, &c. Teaches tho 


Work,” MONEY CAN BE M by sellin 
ores, or by teaching others how to make them. beautiful at a small cost. 


Or 
OUTFIT 


Many y 


busi- 
omes. BEAR IN MIND! 
fits sold by us we have yet to hear of one dissatisfied customer. 
f00ds this Outfit represents a value of over We guarantee to sen¢ 
cluding the FIVE BOOKS, by ON 
mail, paid, to any address, for 
friends to send with yo 


Benda orders to WORLD M’F’G CO., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


THIS LADIES’ SPLENDID 
SOLID GOLD HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 
y] Ladies’ Stamping Outfits 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


v Any person can readily secure {£35 subseribers 
s lid Cold Wate or in If you 
want a good atch and want toget ¢ without moncy 
you can 60. Sena fora sample Stamping Outfit 
see how easily youcan getup aclubof 25. If you don’tcaretoget upa 
club yourself will you kindly hand this tosome person whom you think 
would like tocet the watch, 48 page Illustrated Catalogue Free. Send 


rog store. World Co. 122 Nassau &t. N. Y. 


Those of our Lady readers who are interested in making Home beautiful! 
will find the new 1887 Qutfit, advertised by the WORLD MANUFACTURING 
CO., fully equal to the claims made in the above advertisement, and it is 
seldom that we can recommend anything with so much confidence as we do 
this. It is the largest and best Outfit we have ever seen for the money, 


and gives complete satisfaction. Kindly mention our Paper when you orders 


WANTED | ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER should. test tte 
A household d necessity, Cate for 6c. in stam). 

ter and heal A. H. COBB, Manutfr., No. 

Bat’ymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


chance, 
WILMOT CASTL 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 


. Mailed for 15 Cents. 
237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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7 ‘ 1 rb Vine oint Kusse Stitches, 144 inches wide 
1 lete Design of Crying Child for Tidy, in outline 
1 p of Scallops for Skirts, Infant Bianket, de. 35 
| 
a wiriior en, 55¢1n. high arge Butterlly ne Stem Of Straw perrics : 
1 Fish 1 Sprig Wheat 1 Full-biown Daisies 1 Spray of Leaves 1 design of Child’s Face 
1 Daisy large Anchor 1 little Girl, 5in. high 1 Spray of Daisies | 1 of Daisies, 4x5in. 
| 2 Stars i small Anchor | i large bunch Daisies 1 Full-blown Rose Gane me- 
nc o oses, 2in. wide 
1 1 vine of Roses, 234 in. wido 
| 8 single in. 
1 braiding Vine, 2 in. wide 
1 braiding Vine, 134 in.wide 
| 1 1 sprig of Smilax, Sin.high 
1 1 Girl with Hoop, for Tidy 
| ample Book, with sevcral hundred patterns. eaches also OSIAMP PLUSH, 
Peet Sane) == = Kensing*on, Plush Ribbon, and other stitches, Also HowtoDo Kensington, Lustre Painting, &c. 
Sr ace a | The patterns contained in this outfit are all useful and desirable for emging Hatbands, Lamp and Table Mats, Tidies, 
| Doylies, Towel Racks, Lambrequins, Splashers, &c. Plain and concise directions are given for doing Kensington 
| and Outline Embroidery, Artistic Needlework, Painting on Silk, Velvet and Satin, China De- 
| Darned Lace, Knitted Lace, Crazy Patchwork, Macreme Crochet, Java Canvas 
Pe cag Sr [> 7 | Work, Feather Work, Point Russe, Cross Stitch. Indian Work, and Turkish Drapery, &c. 
WITHTHE AN LEARN ART OF THE KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 
| You canlearn Perforated Stamping, and do your ownstamping. Youcan adorn your house with hundreds of beau- 
= ‘a het " | titularticles of Kensington Em lery. You can teach the art of Kensington Embroidery and Stamping, and 
do embroidery for others, ing ladies who begin business with o Embroidery Outfit are now doing very 
romptly, ther? is no delay in our establish- 
aes ey ment, but of many thousand Stamping Out- 
us wh y dealers places upon their 
| iE enumera' ve, in- 
§ FOUR Outhts for 
y THREE DOLLARS, Get three of your 
| 
Be 
MASS. 
ae 
Ve. 
| 
| 
as 
} 
ly who sees It. Ss 1S & rare 
E & CO. Rochester, N.Y. — DOG BUYERS’ GUIDE, * 
gem Oolored plates, engravings \\ 


